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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Government Patronage 


ENTION OF GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE of the arts is almost 

sure to stir acrimonious argument along any Main 
Street, from Greenwich in Connecticut to Greenwich in the 
Village. Conservatives visualize an attack on the sanctity of 
private enterprise; radicals, undoubtedly the keenest of op- 
portunists, sense a chance to buy a cultural soap-box at 
public expense. Lost in the heat of controversy is the simple 
fact that our social environment is changing; that the day 
of rugged individualism has been tempered by the need of 
collective co-operation—if we, as believers in personal free- 
dom and democracy, are to compete successfully in a world 
turning left to state socialism. Some at this point are apt to 
express fears of a rising Russia, forgetting that such collec- 
tive co-operation is in the tradition of the American pioneers, 
who joined together to erect their log cabins. 

All through art history we have aesthetic endeavors sup- 
ported either by such institutions as the Church or by a 
wealthy, leisure class, who had the time and the gold to in- 
dulge in the cultural experience. Today, the Church has lost 
interest in art, and the wealthy are being taxed into a state 
of inertia. The answer to this loss, it would seem, lies in the 
direction of governmental patronage, whereby the people 
would be asked to support one of our great national re- 
sources—the creative production of certain gifted citizens. 
This experiment also would be in line with our past, and 
not a revolutionary departure; for decades our merchant 
marine and airlines have been subsidized through an imple- 
ment called “mail contracts.” 


It is a tragedy that the artists themselves are to blame for 
the failure of the earlier adventure in government patron- 
age. From the time that the artists picketed the Whitney 
Museum and forced the resignation of Juliana Force as head 
of the New York City W. P. A. Art Project, they were in the 
saddle, formed an Artists Union, concentrated on politics 
rather than art. Their failure now makes it doubly difficult 
to re-establish a Federal Art Project, giving reactionary con- 
gressmen valuable ammunition and obscuring the success of 
Ned Bruce’s Treasury Department commissions. 


However, the future is not without hope. New York, home 
address of a disproportionate number of American artists, is 
working on a state art project that may point the way for 
other states (see March 15 Dicest). Admirable as it is, this 
undertaking is an example of approaching a national problem 
by a regional flank attack. 

What is demanded by these changing times is a Federal 
Ministry of Art in Washington, through which the artists of 
America would be encouraged to remain artists, to add to 
our national wealth the talent of their brushes, chisels and 
needles—a project utterly divorced from politics, economic 
relief or any other extraneous diversion. And since artists 
have proved their inability to govern themselves, it might be 
well for some unbiased person—like Juliana Force—to call 
a meeting of museum officials, art writers, collectors and art- 
ists. From such a meeting we might find the way to collec- 
tive co-operation in the fine arts without the stultifying pres- 
ence of a bureaucratic “academy” or political intelligentsia. 

It is time for all art lovers, no matter the schism between 
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their social beliefs, to unite to form a solid economic founda- 
tion for the American artist during the uncertain years ahead. 
Unhurried by the stress of emergency, we now have an ideal 
opportunity for long-range planning. Representation of the 


nation’s artists in the Federal Cabinet is the most direct route. 
* + e 


Visiting Firemen 

HE FORTNIGHT between the last issue and this one has 

been a hectic period. First we had the convention of 
museum directors in Washington, preliminary to their habitu- 
al invasion of Manhattan, somewhat complicated by the rail- 
road strike. Coincidental was the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Metropolitan, the usual run of exhibitions, Corot in Phila- 
delphia, the Pepsi-Cola competition and the annual ART 
Dicest party which this year had as its guest of honor Arthur 
Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles Times and a member of 
the Pepsi-Cola award jury. The latter event brings us to a 
point of journalistic ethics: newspaper men do not divulge 
information given them in confidence. 

Millier was wined and dined, saw almost all of 57th Street, 
wrote some singing prose about art in the East, but wouldn’t 
talk about what happened in the jury room. The more he 
was wined and dined the tighter he became—tighter of lip, 
I mean. Last year we knew (but not for publication) the 
Pepsi-Cola winners within a matter of days. This time, if the 
other jurors are akin to Millier, we may have to wait until 
the exhibition opens next October. The same reticence is 
apparent in the person of photographer Walfred Moore, 
newly out of the Army and still disciplined to respect com- 
mands. It seems that the more friends the editor has on the 
inside, the less information he can carry outside. 

Ben Shute of the High Museum in Atlanta, a Pepsi-Cola 
selection juror, was enthusiastic about the decentralization 
of art talent evident in the exhibition, more than compen- 
sating, in his opinion, for the elimination of numerous na- 
tional names. Also he was excited about plans for a new 
Southern art exhibition next Autumn, to co-operate rather 
than compete with the freshly vitamined Southern States 
Art League Annual. 

Burly, Willkie-esque Paul Parker, with his Whistlerian 
lock, arrived full of plans, blueprints and ideas for the 
projected modern art center in Des Moines, of which he will 
be director following his success at Colorado Springs. 
Saarinen of Cranbrook designed the building which will be 
opened sometime next year. 

Donald Bear, still energetic and progressive as when he 
installed contemporary American art at the New York 
World’s Fair, is planning to mark his five-year direetorship 
of the Santa Barbara Museum with an important exhibition 
of acquisitions, opening this month. 

Alonzo Lansford, director of the Telfair Academy previ- 
ous to his trip to Tokio, tells of his appointment as con- 
sultant director of that institution—his function, contact man 
between New York and beautiful Savannah. 

Taylor of the Metropolitan and Colt of Virginia chatted at 
Leslie Cheek’s cocktail party—subject, neither had signed the 
petition demanding immediate return of German paintings. 
Both were pleased with their independent stand. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


“Protective Custody” 
Sir: I have just seen the May 15 DicgstT. 
I highly commend your suggestion that 
the German paintings now in this country 
should be exhibited so that the millions 
of Americans who have not had the good 
fortune to visit Europe may have the good 
fortune to see these pictures. 
—BLAKE-MorE GopwIn, Director, Toledo. 


For the Unfortunates 

Sm: Congratulations on your editorial 
concerning the petition to return to Ger- 
many the German Museum paintings in 
this country. It is sensible and farseeing, 
and I think the suggestion to exhibit these 
works for the benefit of the unfortunates 
of the war is admirable. 

—JaMeEs St. L. O’TooLe, New York. 


Lost Lines 

Sm: By some mistake you left out two 
lines in my May 15 issue in the last para- 
graph and so reversed my meaning. I said: 

“Fitzpatrick’s liberation into the ideo- 
logical and pictorial drama of the cartoon 
is accepted on all sides. The parallel but 
additional liberation of the Moderns into 
both ideological and various other kinds 
of dramatizations of the picture and of 
reality outrage conservative minds.” 

—RALPH M. Pearson, Nyack, N. Y. 


Praise for Brackman 

Sm: I would have more respect for the 
writer of your review of Robert Brack- 
man’s current exhibition were it a straight 
“roast” rather than on the surface ex- 
pressive of high praise with a covert sneer 
running beneath. I do not know whether 
the author is a writer only, or also a 
painter, but he certainly lays himself open 
to the charge of envy—envy with a smack- 
ing of his lips over the large income which 
he quotes as the evidence of the artist’s 
wordly success. .. . I suppose we must set 
this down as merely another way—in the 
lingo of the moment—of turning one’s 
nose up at an artist who perversely con- 
tinues to give his humans the usual num- 
ber of features. After all, it is nothing 
new for a writer on art to confuse dis- 
tortion with imagination, but it is usually 
done with the frank disgust of the ultra- 
modern for whatever is sane... . 

I do not think at this moment of any 
living artist who comes anywhere near 
Brackman. And as to repeating himself, 
visit any gallery today and I do not think 
you will find any more repetition on the 
walls of Brackman’s exhibition than at 
any one-man show. Within his scope, I 
should say that Brackman reveals more 
variety than is usual. In his skillful por- 
traits (which may irritate Mr, Gibbs be- 
cause they happen to possess the rare 
quality of resemblance) lies a deep and 
broad humanity. Furthermore, this man 
who so delights in the lovely surfaces of 
pitchers, stone jugs and vases, of fruits 
and all growing things, has at the same 
time given us girlhood and boyhood per- 
sonified and the most perfect loving-eyed 
dog I have ever seen on canvas. 

—ANNIE NATHAN MEYER, New York. 


Ep.: Mrs. Gibbs is not a frustrated 
painter. 


Generous Gesture 
Sir: I think other painters will be in- 
terested to learn that I have been able to 
raise more than $300 to help feed the 
starving in Europe by raffling one of my 
paintings at 25c a ticket. Proceeds are sent 
to UNNRA, 100 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. I hope other artists do the same. 
—EpitH Hoyt, New York City. 
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FOR SALE—$2,500.00 


Description—White cloaked semi- 
blue chair. Canvas 264% x 35, oe 
dition. Hand-rubbed frame adds 6” to 
width and length of picture. 

For further details write: 


Box T-10, c/o Art Digest 
116 East 59th Street New York 22 
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La Barricade: EUGENE DELACROIX 


Famous Masterpieces Attend Diamond Jubilee of Metropolitan 


IF THE HORS D’OEUVRES served at the 
Metropolitan Museum on the evening of 
May 24 are any indication of the qual- 
ity of the banquet promised for next 
season, art lovers had better start now 
making long range plans. Three impor- 
tant works of art, lent by foreign gov- 
ernments as part of the Diamond Jubi- 
lee celebration, were unveiled at an 
impressive ceremony which also marked 
the reopening and rearranging of the 
Museum’s Medieval Galleries. 

From the Vatican came one of the 
earliest Christian statues known, The 
Good Shepherd. From the Bargello Mu- 
seum in Florence came a marble tondo 
of the Madonna and Child by Michel- 
angelo and from the Louvre came Dela- 
croix’ famous La Barricade. But with 
each of these treasures came something 
more—an expression of faith between 
nations, a hope for a better, freer and 
more Christian world as expressed in 
the addresses of the noted visitors who 
accompanied them, and by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman who formally 
opened the exhibition. 

Dr. Doro Levi, noted Italian archae- 
ologist who brought us the beautiful 
Michelangelo tondo, spoke of this im- 
portant loan as rendering “homage to 
a feat of American creative power in 
the field of art and knowledge . . . the 
first magnanimous appeal to bridge the 
frightening gap—full of ruins and mis- 
ery—of the long years of war by means 
of renewed international relations; the 
first friendly hand stretched out over 
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the oceans.” Dr. Levi brought with him 
models and photographs of Italy’s war- 
damaged cultural monuments. They 
will be shown at the Metropolitan next 
Autumn. 

M. Georges Salles, director of the 


The Good Shepherd: Earty CHRISTIAN 





Louvre which was born in freedom out 
of the French revolution, brought us 
Delacroix’s heroic painting of Liberty 
Guiding the People, because, he said, 
“the barricades which are represented 
here are not very different from those 
which we saw in August 1944.” Symbol 
of the French resistence, it was the 
first picture to be hung when the Louvre 
reopened after the German occupation. 
M. Salles, now on his first visit to this 
country, concluded. “I will go back with 
the conviction that for the sake of both 
our nations and particularly our mu- 
seums that nothing could be more use- 
ful than a permanent and intimate 
collaboration.” 

The three visiting works of art that 
speak to all people of widely separated 
phases of our universal cultural heri- 
tage, are dramatically installed in the 
Great Hall. The little statue of the Good 
Shepherd, the finest of its kind in exist- 
ence, has been dated toward the end of 
the second century by expert Joseph 
Wilpert, who thinks it came originally 
from the Catacombs of Rome. The fact 
that it could be mistaken for a pagan 
subject may account for its survival in 
the early days. Relatively realistic in 
treatment, it seems a little stiff com- 
pared to the liquid beauty of the Michel- 
angelo tondo. The flowing lines of the 
latter, the perfect placement of the fig- 
ures within their circle, the ‘ovingly 
modeled Christ Child and the delicate 
beauty of the Virgin evoke emotion that 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Cow’s Skull With Red: Georcia O’KEEFFE (1930-34) 


The Modern Honors First Woman—O Keeffe 


PuRITAN, erotic, mystic and symmetri- 
cal is the “woman” Georgia O’Keeffe 


has put on paper and canvas for the- 


past three decades as one of the world’s 
famous woman artists—yet only now 
elected for full showing on the walls 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 

This exhibition of 57 works covers a 
fairly consecutive development—and 
some retrogression—in distinctly para- 
doxical overtones of Midwestern puri- 
tanism and exotic “modern,” chrono- 
logically spanning a period from 1916 
into 1945. There are hiatus apparent 
in the stream of canvases, most no- 
ticable in the early New Mexico period 
in the thirties. In several instances the 
return to a former subject, or one with 
a similar motif after a lapse of time, 
is almost piquant. 

A native of Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, 
Miss O’Keeffe’s beginnings in art came 
early as a childhood interest in paint- 
ing flowers and, plaster cast impres- 
sions of leaves. At the Sacred Heart 
Academy in Madison, a sister scolded 
her for “drawing too small,” and then 
and there, no doubt, laid the psycho- 
logical foundation for those gigantic 
close-ups through which she became 
known later to the masses as well as 
the classes. 

The artist’s own words go far in ex- 
plaining the originality and contradic- 
tory character of the work. In 1923 she 
said: “I grew up pretty much as every- 
body else grows up and one day seven 
years ago I found myself saying to 
myself—I can’t live where I want to— 
I can’t go where I want to—I can’t do 
what I want to. School and things that 
painters have taught me keep me from 
painting as I want to. I decided I was 
a very stupid fool not at least to paint 
as I wanted to and say what I wanted 
to when I painted as that seemed to be 
the only thing that I could do that did 
not concern anyone but myself—that 
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was nobody’s business but my own.” 

She held a one-man show, for herself 
alone, weeded out everything in which 
she could find “influences,” and started 
out on the path indicated by what was 
left. This path was a short one to glory. 
She sent some drawings that “repre- 
sented her alone” to a friend in New 
York who took them to O’Keeffe’s idol- 
worshipped-from-afar, Alfred Stieglitz. 
He exclaimed “Finally a woman on pa- 
per,” promptly became her mentor, and, 
a few years later, also her husband. 
He has given her a show almost every 
year since. 

There are many illuminating excerpts 
from her letters to her friend Anita 
Pollitzer (soon to be incorporated in a 
book by James Johnson Sweeney): “Pa 
(Arthur) Dow is a sweet old man. He 
is so nice he puts my teeth on edge.” 
. . . “Do you like my ‘music’? I didn’t 
make it to music—It’s just my own tune 
—It is something I wanted very much 
to say to someone.” . . . “Anita—I feel 
bothered about the stuff I sent Dorothy. 
I wish I hadn’t sent it—I have a curious 
sort of feeling about some of my things 
—I hate to show them—I am perfectly 
inconsistent about it—I am afraid peo- 
ple won’t understand—and I hope they 
won’t—and I hope they won’t—and am 
afraid they will.” And a month later: 
“Of course marks on paper are free— 
free speech—press—pictures all go to- 
gether I suppose—and it is so nice I 
said something to you and Stieglitz. I 
wonder what I said—I wonder if any of 
you got what I tried to say.” 

The exhibition at the Modern reviews 
high spots in early work that are good 
to see—a studio interior, a moody Lake 
George subject, angle-shots of thrusting 
skyscrapers, and a near-representation- 
al view across East River that is filled 
with minor-keyed poetry. It also gives 
proper weight and representation to 
all the seeming contradictions (and 


combinations thereof) of an oeuvre that 
is, at the same time, distinctly homo- 
geneous. Side by side are two white 
clam shells. Closed Clam Shell is vir- 
ginal in it’s purity; Open Clam Shell 
stands open to more than just a shadow 
of eroticism. 

Some of the huge flowers and leaves 
are sheer design and decoration, others 
primevally libidinous. The magnificent- 
ly simple White Canadian Barn is stark 
in its chastity of idea and execution; 
Black Cross, New Mexico stands calami- 
tous before a background of breast-like 
hills. Cows Skull and Calico Roses, 
while superb in craftsmanship and de- 
sign, seems pale in more ways than 
palette when compared to the stronger 
character and color of Cow’s Skull with 
Red, completed in 1934. 

O’Keeffe’s more recent work—espe- 
cially of the last five years—is gener- 
ally disappointing. Precision of design 
is lost in some canvases and fuzziness 
of idea (or its communication) shows 
up in others. But again, contradition is 
the only constant. Pelvis Series, No. 3 
succeeds impressively in being more 
than decoration, even at its best. And 
the mystical White Place in Shadow, 
enveloped in a vast and awe-inspiring 
silence, is to me the painting in the 
show.—Jo GIBBs. 


Nagel Named 


CHARLES NAGEL, JR., formerly Asso- 
ciate Director of the City Art Museum 
in St. Louis, is going to stay in Brook- 
lyn. He came east last January to fill 
in, when Mrs. Isabel Spaulding Roberts 
resigned as Acting Director of the 
Brooklyn Museum where she had been 
carrying on her husband’s duties while 
he was in service. When Captain Lau- 
rence Roberts tendered his resignation 
the Governing Committee voted to keep 
Mr. Nagel as the Museum head. 

Son of the Secretary of Labor and 
Commerce in the cabinet of President 
Taft, Nagel received three degrees from 
Yale, where he majored in architecture. 
In 1926 he was accorded a Beaux Arts 
scholarship for architectural study in 
Fontainbleau. For six years prior to 
going to St. Louis in 1936 he was As- 
sistant Professor of History of Art and 
Curator of Decorative Arts in the Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts at Yale. 


Too Valuable to Insure 


Britain’s greatest collection of art 
treasures, the National Gallery, is not 
insured, it was revealed recently by 
Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in a speech before the House 
of Commons. Dalton explained to puz- 
zled members that it was believed in- 
surance would not protect the art works 
from fire or other hazards and that 
government policy was to meet any 


losses as best it could through national 
funds. 


Safe In England 

The Digest staff hastens to share its 
relief that Homer’s Eight Bells (see 
May 15 cover) and its distinguished 
company arrived safely in Southhamp- 
ton, England, on May 20, and was un- 
loaded under police guard. This largest, 
finest and most comprehensive as- 
semblage of American art ever to be 
sent overseas will be unveiled at the 
Tate Gallery on June 14. 
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Carved by Rood 


So MUCH SCULPTURE TODAY harks back 
to primitive forms growing out of cul- 
tures alien to our own that it is heart- 
ening to view the work of a sophisti- 
cated modern who yet is able to retain 
mastery of seductive forms, who uses 
them to express strongly-rooted feel- 
ing and whose work is not cheated of 
emotional power by skilled but glib 
“modernism.” Such a sculptor is John 
Rood, whose works can be seen at the 
Associated American Artists Gallery 
through June 19. His subjects are taken 
from ancient and contemporary life— 
turn from the fierceness of the Old 
Testament to the brooding sympathy of 
the New, portray giant leaders and or- 
dinary men and women but through 
most of these characterizations there 
runs the common living impulse. 

There are Sampson Slaying the Phil- 
istines, a powerful portrait of strength 
crushing through hate; Moses (repro- 
duced); the moving depiction of The 
Return of John Brown. There are also 
Sarah Laughing; Woman with Hen and 
Pregnant Woman, all vitally alive. 
Grouped together the sculptures make 
a strong group, with the exception per- 
haps of the highly stylized tall figures, 
such as Man with Axe or Baseball Play- 
er which fade beside the conviction of 
others.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


One World Moderns 


Interest in color, texture or flat form 
characterizes the large exhibition of 
modern paintings at the Nierendorf 
Gallery through June. From France, 
Germany, England, Italy and the Amer- 
icas come the 36 artists represented, 
and together their works present a 
broad but casual survey of modern ten- 
dencies. 

Among the older paintings are a 
slight but swift 1914 head by Picasso; 
a Fairy Tale by Campendonk which 
looks more like a Chagall than that 
artist’s early portrait of his sister which 
hangs beside it; a rich Derain Mountain 
Villa; Kokoschka’s Knight Errant; a 
1917 Hartley abstraction which prom- 
ises little of his later powerful work, 
and a fanciful Merida watercolor dated 
1925. 

Later works which strikingly present 
the talent of their creators are Carl 
Hofer’s Standing Girl, painted with the 
formal emphasis and gestural signifi- 
cance of a sculptor; Joseph Scharl’s 
Dying Don Quixote, which contains this 
artist’s usual dramatic intensity in 
strangely effective flat patterning; a 
Feininger watercolor, Arctic; Beck- 
mann’s richly pigmented Tulips and 
Harry Bertoia’s Romboids, a glowing 
watercolor which achieves maximum in- 
terest from restricted palette and for- 
mal repetition. (Through June.) 

—J. K. R. 


Eight Receive $1,000 

Grants amounting to $1,000 each were 
presented to the following eight artists 
at the annual joint ceremonial of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters on May 16 at the Academy 
auditorium: 

Richard Barthe, Louis Guglielmi, 
Robert Gwathmey, Rosella Hartman, 
Jack Levine, Harry Rosin, Concetta 
Scaravaglione and Zoltan Sepeshy. 
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Crucifixion Triptych: Duccio (Sienese, 1255-1319) 


Boston Acquires America’s Seventh Duccio 


IN THE LATTER HALF OF APRIL, the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts unveiled its 
most important acquisition of many 
years and an important addition to the 
art collection of this country as a 
whole, a dramatic crucifixion scene by 
the 14th century Sienese master, Duccio 
cdi Buoninsegna. 

Exhibited for the first time in Amer- 
ica, the triptych is one of seven Duccios 
in this country, and one of only thirteen 
outside Italy. A painting never much 
before the scholastic world, its recent 
history is even more retired; owned by 
the J. P. Morgans for some forty years, 
it was kept quietly in a bedroom of 
their English home at Aldenham until 
flown here last year and sold by Duveen 
to the Boston Museum. 

The work is complete and in excep- 
tionally fine condition. Still remark- 
ably rich in color, it conveys at once 
the channeled power of the. earlier 


Moses by John Rood. On View 
at Associated Gallery to June 19 





Florentines and the softness and grace 
of understanding which was to be the 
more particular contribution of Siena. 

In the center panel, the soldiers and 
Roman rabble to the right of the cross 
convey the Florentine sense of urgency 
and mass, while the mourning figures 
at the left, delicate and more simply 
linear, form a soft curve of withdrawal 
which is both tender and dramatic. The 
wings of the triptych are thought to be 
the work of Simone Martini, and the 
exquisite craftsmanship of the younger 
artist, Duccio’s pupil and in many ways 
master, is such as to obviate for the 
most part those strictures which more 
often result from a duality of author- 
ship. 


Modern Greek 


At first glance, its quite a jump from 
Homer to Hitler, but to Greece it oc- 
cupies approximately the same time 
that it does for a cloud to float over 
the Acropolis. Phokion Demetriades, a 
20th Century Athenian, makes the leap 
easily, judging from his two series of 
drawings now to be seen at the Carroll 
Carstairs Galleries for the benefit of 
Greek War Orphans. 

The contemporary portion of the ex- 
hibition has been devoted to the artist’s 
illustrations for an album of drawings 
devoted to the German occupation of 
his homeland. Titled Shadow Over 
Athens, it constitutes a ringing indict- 
ment of the German warlords and the 
cruelty they inflicted upon their van- 
quished enemies. 

A neo-classic treatment has been ac- 
corded Homer’s Odyssey, illustrations 
for which occupy the same gallery. Ex- 
ecuted in pencil, they show an affinity 
with Daumier and are notable for their 
graceful line. Added to the weight of 
the artist’s pictures are loans of Greek 
antiquities from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Exhibition through June 15. 

—BEN WOLF. 











The Pont au Change and the Palace of Justice, Paris: Corot 


Philadelphia Surveys Career of Corot 


“It is twilight always for the dancing 
nymphs whom Corot set free among 
the silver poplars of France. In eternal 
twilight they move, those frail diapha- 
nous figures, whose tremulous white 
feet seem not to touch the dew-drenched 
grass they tread on.” 

—OscarR WILDE. 


That Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
was not a prophet without honor in his 
own country is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that shortly before the pigmen- 
tal poet’s death in Paris on the 22nd 
day of February, 1875, his fellow artists 
capped the honors accorded the great 
19th Century Frenchman by presenting 
“Le Pere Corot” with a Golden Medal. 

How well his contemporaries evalu- 
ated him can be ascertained by a visit 
to the Philadelphia Museum’s great 
retrospective exhibition of the painter’s 
lift output, on view until June 16. 

The accent here is on his early figure 
painting and his studies of gypsy girls. 
Top landscapes have been included but 
are in the minority—to this observer’s 
mind ... to the artist’s advantage. A 
separate section of the galleries devoted 
to Corot has been turned over to an 
analysis of “fake” examples and con- 
stitute a primer for the layman in de- 
tecting the difference between the 
phony attributions and the genuine 
article. 

Starting with Corot’s early (circa 
1826) views of Rome, the exhibition 
traces the artist’s brush through to and 
including his willowy landscapes exe- 
cuted during the early 70s. It is hard 
to pick out specific items from such a 
display of richness. Early in his career 
Corot understood pigmentation and was 
well on the road to the development 
of his highly personal brushwork. In- 
deed it is this very brushwork that has 
been the dismay of his less adroit forg- 
ers and is one of the signposts on the 
road to the detection of the master’s 
hand. 

Take along a magnifying glass when 
you go to Philadelphia and lose your- 
self in the textural qualities to be found 
in the modeling of his great figure 
pieces. Then having examined his 
brushwork at close range . . . step back 
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and you will marvel at the coherence 
displayed in the painter’s overall de- 
sign and concept. 

Moine Italien Assis, Lisant (1826-28— 
Albright Art Gallery) demonstrates 
Corot’s early skill as draftsman. Por- 
traits of Abel Osmand and Le Captaine 
Faulte du Puyparlier (Lewisohn and 
Rosenberg Coll respectively) indicate 
the same approach one finds in early 
Goya portraiture. An early study of 
the Forest of Fontainbleau imparts a 
feeling of decay through an undulating 
tree trunk that presages this poetic 
painter’s culminating obsession with 
nature’s moods. Not in the spirit of 
comparison, one remembers Winslow 
Homer’s watercolor depictions of fallen 
trees that felt equally the powdering 
decay that accompanies the death of a 
forest giant. 

There’s little hint of Corot’s ultimate 
goal in Soissons, Maison de, Habitation 
et Fabrique de M. Henry (1833). It is 
almost primitive in the manner of an 
Utrillo. Porte dans la Cour Ovale (1831- 
34—Phila. Museum) is large in feeling 
but in actual size might be termed a 
thumb box sketch. Agar dans le Desert 


Venus Bathing: Corot 





(1834-35) is a huge work and is prin- 
cipally notable for its superb placement 
of masses along with its attention to 
foreground detail. 

How is one to choose between the 
many top rate figure pieces shown? It 
is tantamount to distinguishing between 
best and best. Remembered and fa- 
miliar to many readers is the Metro- 
politan’s The Muse (C. 1865). It tri- 
umphs in its combination of monumen- 
tality and overall simplicity. The dis- 
tinguishing and distinguished brush- 
work previously mentioned appears 
here. La Zingara (C. 1865), loaned 
anonymously, is designed to capture 
your heart with her dull gold dress and 
vermillion flecked shoulder and floral 
headdress. La Reveuse a la Mandoline 
(1860—City Art Museum of St. Louis) 
is a somber figure study that creates 
a mood in the spectator that is not 
quickly shaken off. L’ Etude (1868-70) 
is an unexpected impressionistic entry 
that is a masterpiece of notetaking. It’s 
loose free forms are restricted by adroit 
modeling and subtle color variations. 

Costume is richly treated in Mlle. de 
Foudras (1872). A tonal background 
has been so handled as to become at- 
mospheric and surround the model 
rather than simply act as a backdrop. 
A late figure study made from a life 
sketch of Emma Dobigny, titled Venus 
au Bain (1873-74), evokes deep shadow 
without sacrifice of what happens with- 
in those shadows. Souvenir de Mar- 
tigues (1871) actually painted by the 
artist during the siege of Paris (lent 
by Bignou Gallery) is a top example 
representing the end of Corot’s distin- 
guished career. 

—BEN WOLF. 


That Anatomic Ego 


“As if deciphering the lines of one’s 


‘hand the Hugo Gallery will present 


Petrov, dramatist of anatomy... .” So 
reads the catalogue to this artist’s re- 
cent exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings, accompanied by a glowing intro- 
duction from Parker Tyler.‘ We found 
ourselves unable either to share Mr. 
Tyler’s clairvoyant understanding of 
the Petrovian drama or to “absorb the 
essence of this artist—that force plac- 
ing his beings so dramatically, inevi- 
tably in the same space, a space where 
carnal susceptibility is like a volatile, 
omnipresent glue, frustrating every at- 
tempt of the anatomic ego to freely 
articulate itself.” 

We did, however, find many of the 
drawings interesting, if forced, distor- 
tions. As for the blatant oils, we can- 
not all be ene with whom the “apochry- 
phal anatomy flirts.”—J. K. R. 


Rouault Sues Dealer 


Georges Rouault has filed suit against 
the heirs of his dealer, Ambroise Vol- 
lard, for recovery of 819 unfinished can- 
vases, valued at $1,000,000. Paris judges 
will have to decide whether a painter 
has any property rights over unfinished 
pictures. 

Under a 1916 agreement between Vol- 
lard and Rouault, the’dealer gave ad- 
vances to the painter for future pic- 
tures. After Vollard died in 1939 his 
heirs seized the works and refused 
Rouault’s offer to pay the equivalent 
of the $21,000 advanced him, the New 
York Times reports. 


The Art Digest 


Varied Watercolors 


THE GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES (Van- 
derbilt Ave.) are introducing their lay- 
members and gallery visitors to a large 
selection of watercolors painted by out- 
standing artists and loaned by many 
New York galleries. There are 86 pic- 
tures in the varied show which covers 
most of the styles prevalent in the 
medium today—ranging from Eugene 
Higgins’ sturdy studies to Dong King- 
man’s crisp impressions, from Reuben 
Tam’s atmospheric abstractions and 
Stuart Davis’ vivid designing back 
again to Gordon Grant’s solid bridges. 

Outstanding in this refreshing sum- 
mer show, which maintains a high level 
of creative success, are Kuniyoshi’s 
soft, sensuously-brushed casein Desert- 
ed Quarry; Gladys Rockmore Davis’ 
fully-realized pastel of Deborah Rest- 
ing and her lush Lilacs; Raymond Brei- 
nin’s mystic Ballet; Henry Billines’ 
study in texture, Tackle and Trim; Ed- 
mund Lewandowski's simplified synthe- 
sis in Lighthouse. 

Also starred are works by Julian 
Levi, Rainey Bennett, David Freden- 
thal, Henry Gasser, Stuart Klonis, Erle 
Loran, Wesley Lea, Karl Zerbe and 
Howard Cook. (To June 29.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Present Day Artists Elect 


At a recent membership meeting, the 
League of Present Day Artists elected 
Leo Quanchi Chairman for the year of 
1946, together with Dave Atkins, Sec- 
retary, and Frank Horowitz, Treasurer, 
to succeed Benjamin Collins who is re- 
tiring. The League plans a large sum- 
mer exhibition, to be held at the Metro- 
politan Gallery during July and August. 





With the Staats Zeitung: WILLIAM HARNETT (1848-1898) 


St. Louis Continues to 


CLIMAXING a very active and well 
rounded buying season, the City Art 
Museum in St. Louis announces the 
purchase of three notable American 
paintings from the 19th century. Two 
of them were received with acclaim 
and continued more or less in the pub- 
lic eye, but the third has been out of 
sight—and mind—in a private collec- 
tion for 40 years. 

Thomas Cole’s Dream of Arcadia was 
one of the prize pieces in the National 


Reproduced below is an excellent example of the combination of good art and 
smart advertising. John Carroll, commissioned by the Eaton Paper Corpora- 
tion to paint a picture illustrating the power of letters, chose as'a subject that 
romantic pair who wrote so many, Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. The 
brooding, romantic painting, as poetic as much of the verse inspired by this 
celebrated relationship, was seen in color reproduction by millions of people in 
the Eaton advertisements, where it was suitably accompanied by a tender excerpt 
from one of Browning’s letters. After having served two purposes admirably, a 
third was accomplished recently when the Eaton Company gave the original paint- 
ing to the permanent collection of the new Browning Library at Baylor University. 


June 1, 1946 





Build Its Collection 


Academy show of 1839, when Cole was 
a Member of the Council, and has since 
become one of his most famous pictures, 
widely reproduced and exhibited even 
within the last five years. Typical, idyl- 
lic and grandiose, it is no less “magic 
realism” than his Titan’s Goblet, done 
four years earlier. 

The Roman Campagna by George 
Inness is just about as near the Cole 
variety of romanticism as this true 
painter of the less “glamorous” New 
Jersey countryside ever came—and that 
nearness is only relative. Painted in 
1773 during his last trip abroad, it pic- 
tures a distant view of the Eternal City 
bathed in light, viewed over a pano- 
ramic pastoral scene of quiet dignity. 

William Harnett enjoyed a fine repu- 
tation and income during his lifetime, 
but was all but forgotten when Edith 
Halpert introduced his work to a new 
generation at the Downtown Gallery in 
1939. In picking his little With the 
Staats Zeitung, St. Louis secured a 
choice example of his tromp Voeil still 
lifes, glowing in color, excellent in ar- 
rangement and fascinating in its mi- 
nutely detailed execution. 

The Cole painting was bought 
through the Vose Galleries, the Inness 
through Knoedler, and the Harnett 
through the Downtown Gallery. 


Paintings by Gasparo 


Recent paintings and gouaches by 
Oronzo Gasparo are now being shown 
at the Galerie Neuf. The painter com- 
bines the strong design elements of cen- 
tral European folk art with a modern 
approach. Textural quality is achieved 
chiefly through cross-hatching and built 
up areas. 

Searching is an effective and erotic 
abstraction, while electric color marks 
The Waves. An oil titled Madonna of 
the Crescent is remembered for its 
movement and oppositions in regard to 
its powerful design. Gasparo’s is an in- 
teresting talent. and his metier is highly 
personal. Exhibition through May 30. 

—BEN WOLF. 
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Oh Them Golden Slippers: JoHN McCrapy 


John McCrady Interprets the South 


JoHN McCrapy just held an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the galleries of the 
Associated American Artists that dis- 
played wide range of expression. Judge- 
ment Day is like mediaeval interpreta- 
tions of the horrors of this last day, 
when lost souls attempt to escape their 
doom. The vehemence of the colorful 
group, Philosophers and Gossips, and 
the fury of Storm that actually makes 
itself felt sweeping through the canvas 
possess a sort of passionate intensity of 
expression. 

An Original Oil Paniting, three fig- 
ures at an exhibition bending closely 
over a canvas, one apparently feeling 
of it, and the amusing Oh, Them Golden 
Slippers, in which a Negro girl floating 
away on outspread wings to elysium is 


clutching those coveted golden shoes, 
are examples of the artist’s humorous 
approach to much of his work. 

The Southern scenes are particularly 
appealing in their greater simplicity of 
expression and cooler palette. The poig- 
nant Repatriated, the Negro service 
man returning to his family and cabin; 
the rhythmic pattern of gestures of the 
children spreading across the canvas in 
Boys Playing, or the glimpse of humble 
street in Emporium are outstanding. 
The artist possesses a sustained fervor 
of emotional undertones in his work 
that gives all the paintings great ani- 
mation. One feels occasionally that his 
fecundity of invention is not sustained 
by his technical performance. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Some Art Notes from the Deep South 


THE OLD COASTAL CITY OF SAVANNAH is 
justly proud in the possession of one 
of the oldest museums in America, the 
Telfair Academy. It is now under the 
capable curatorship of Raiford Wood. 
His active interest in painting and his 
understanding of Southern history and 
lore are happily integrated in his work. 
Among the Academy’s members is Miss 
Emma Cheves Wilkins who has long 
been one of the South’s most active 
portraitists and painters. As noted else- 
where in this issue former director 
Alonzo Lansford has been named con- 
sultant director. 

Other members of long standing, well- 
known for work in their respective fields 
are: Sidney Buhmann, Lila Cabinnis, 
Christopher Murphy, Jr., and Mark 
Sheridan. The Telfair collection is 
housed in one of the largest and nob- 
lest old classic mansions in this country 
and the charm of the old town pro- 
gressively continues to attract paint- 
ers, among whom, Brook has been a 
winter resident for some years. 

In the city of Augusta, Georgia, about 
a decade ago, the foundation of an 
Art Club in collaboration with the Ger- 
trude Herbert Institute of Art now be- 
comes a community center of cultural 
interests. Painting classes are under 
the directorship of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wright whose exceptional abilities have 
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already enrolled a numerous and en- 
thusiastic body of students. This city 
was also fortunate in having one of its 
largest and finest old homes made a 
bequest to the institute. 

Atlantians are interested in enlarge- 
ments in the structure of the High Mu- 
seum and it looks as though they will 
get them at last, of which more later. 
This has been a erying need for many 
years. The splendid Harvety Collection 
of that city, one of the largest in the 
south, which was bequeathed to the 
owner’s sister, may eventually enrich 
the High Museum. 

The Gibbs Museum of Charleston, 
S. C., is concentrating on the acquisi- 
tion of early American portraits and 
miniatures. The director, Robert N. S. 
Whitelaw, has assembled an excellent 
collection of the latter, by Fraser and 
Malbone, two names par excellence in 
the history of American portraiture. 

Columbia, capital of South Carolina, 
and which yet has no art gallery, was 
recently given a collection of paintings 
and art objects by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
G. Seibels and it is hoped this will soon 
form the nucleus of a museum. 

The 4th Annual Piedmont Festival of 
Music and Art will be held at the Rey- 
nolds Auditorium in Winston - Salem, 
N. C., from June 24 to 30. 

—Rocers BorDLeEY. 


Excitement of Hayter 


STANLEY HAYTER is currently exhibit- 
ing paintings, drawings and engravings 
at the Hugo Gallery in New York. The 
artist demonstrates the same feeling of 
mastery of his medium in the oils as is 
found in his better known graphic ex- 
pression. Among the oils Person Watch- 
ing the Flight of a Bird is outstanding. 
Depth combines in this work with fore- 
ground excitement to create an in- 
triguing canvas. Rhythms are estab- 
lished in Portrait through fluid line. In 
this work pinks and greens are opposed 
to chartreuse accents effectively. Vic- 
tim is a compelling abstraction of death 
while L’Envol evokes brilliant color 
and then whips it with a lashing black 
line. 

Among the drawings and engravings 
a work in the latter department titled 
Amazon is remembered. It is a fine ex- 
ample of the artist’s skill in creating 
textural contrasts and his enviable 
iconoclastic methods of technique. Ex- 
hibition through June 10.—BEN WOLF. 


Burns and Bertoli 


Donald Burns is making a successful 
return visit to the American British 
Art Center where he made his New 
York debut two years ago. Since that 
time Burns has been very busy and 
incidently learned much of the con- 
trasting faces of nature—about the sea 
through his term in the merchant ma- 
rine and still more about the hills of 
Vermont where he is now painting 
under a Post-Service Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. Whether depicting land or sea 
in watercolor Burns shows both under- 
standing and imagination, setting down 
his vision in sure personal statement. 
His oils, on the other hand, are less 
successful. 

Occupying the second floor of the 
same galleries are gouaches and draw- 
ings by the Spanish painter, Jose Bar- 
toli. An artist of unusual diversity and 
talent Bartoli shows, in strange coun- 
terpoint, deeply moving drawings of 
the French Refugee Concentration 
Camps (where he was interned) and 
New York sketches, infinitely patient 
and panoramic studies of the skyscrap- 
er city in all its complicated perspec- 
tives and wriggling masses. These lat- 
ter are executed with polish and often 
enlivened by a _ sophisticated humor 
which threads in and out of the com- 
plicated city tapestry. (Through June 
8.)—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Moderns of Large Area 


If you have a country estate or in- 
deed any residence with plenty of wall 
space waiting for paintings of modern 
persuasion, the Kootz Gallery is the 
place for you this month. Here director 
Samuel Kootz has arranged a large 
exhibition of oversize canvases by mem- 
bers of his group. 

Outstanding are Byron Browne’s 
Woman in Garden, one of the artist’s 
more gracious works in his cleaner, 
fresher palette; Carl Holty’s Monu- 
mental Horse, a picture which is as 
fanciful, sparkling and delectable in 
color as Holty’s smaller works; Romare 
Bearden’s Banderillas of Darkness. 
Other artists represented are Mother- 
well, Gottlieb, Baziotes, and Calder. 
(Through June 30.)—J. K. R. 
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Waugh and the Sea 


FREDERICK WAUGH, America’s favorite 
painter of marines and the only artist 
to achieve millionaire rank by his 
painting alone, died six years ago at the 
age of 79. Three years later the Grand 
Central Galleries held a memorial ex- 
hibition of 88 of his works. Most of 
them were borrowed and the remainder 
quickly purchased. Since practically no 
one who bought one of the 2,500 paint- 
ings this prolific artist produced has 
ever brought it back for resale or auc- 
tion there were thought to be, at the 
time, very few remaining paintings for 
a wave-by-Waugh-hungry public. Even 
the galleries’ large file of Waugh re- 
produetions was depleted. And so the 
current collection of .approximately 20 
Waughs, now being shown for the first 
time at the Grand Central Galleries 
through June 14, should be an unex- 
pected treasure trove for his numerous 
fans. 

The paintings, all of the Caribbean 
but never titled, were executed 20 years 
ago during a voyage and have never 
been shown anywhere before. Ranging 
from small, close-up studies to large 
finished pictures, they all attest to 
Waugh’s unusual ability which served 
so well that changing and usually fickle 
mistress, the sea.—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Texas Sculptors Unite 


A number of militant sculptors met 
in Dallas last month and reconstituted 
the Texas Sculptors Group, inactive 
during the war years. Octavio Medellin 
was elected president, Charles Umlauf, 
vice-president and Robert Willson, sec- 
retary. One of the organization’s first 
acts was unanimous condemnation of 
the present methods of handling sculp- 
ture in public exhibitions, and they 
passed a resolution directed at the 
state’s art directors: “The Texas Sculp- 
tors Group favors the practice of sepa- 
rate judging (by sculptors when pos- 
sible) and separate prizes for sculpture 
in any public exhibition.” 

The general neglect of sculpture when 
prizes are being handed out was ascribed 
to several reasons “(1) Sculpture re- 
quires more time, expense and work to 
produce, so it is not represented in art 
shows by as many or as bright entries 
as painting, and (2) the average painter 
jury is psychologically inadequate to 
judge merit in a juxtaposition of sculp- 
ture and painting because of the differ- 
ence of problems involved.” 


Together in Harmony 

The paintings by Borghi, Mineo and 
Weisbecker and sculpture by Virdone 
co-operate agreeably to make the cur- 
rent exhibition at the Gramercy Gal- 
leries one of even tempo. 

Outstanding works by Borghi are Old 
Hackensack, the interesting abstract, 
Papers, and the slyly humorous Prayer 
for the Dead, with two little nuns look- 
ing over a great expanse of graveyard. 
Mineo employs dramatic color and solid- 
ity in his Fordham Road and Harlequin, 
while Weisbecker contributes a beauti- 
fully worked watercolor, Liberty Ships. 
The large mahogany sculpture by Paul 
Virdone entitled Renascence is massive, 
but graceful and more successful than 
his work in plaster and bronze. (Until 
June 8.)—J. C. 
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When Chardin’s still life, Rafraichissements, was first exhibited at the Paris Salon 
in 1765, Diderot exclaimed: “If a connoisseur could have only one Chardin this 
should be the one for him to have; the artist has reached maturity. He has some- 
times painted as well, but never better.” The “connoisseur” most recently blessed 
with owning this handsome painting is the Springfield (Mass.) Museum, where it 
serves as an important link between the recently acquired group of Dutch 17th 
century paintings and the fine selection of 19th century French works, also bought- 
through the James Philip Gray Fund. Purchase was made through Knoedler. 


Rugged to Delicate 


Bertha Schaefer’s group showing of 
watercolors, temperas and gouaches is 
a graceful arrangement of notable ef- 
forts from familiar hands. Ben-Zion 
shows a tree landscape in which his 
rugged heaviness is tempered by a more 
delicate palette and spring mood. 
Charles Schucker’s parade abstraction 
is colorful and gay, as is Alfred Maur- 
er’s more realistic still-life. George 
Constant turns from his dreamy but 
eager women to their young sisters in 
a delightful study of two girls reading, 
while Mark Rothko enters a distin- 
guished, silky- textured abstraction. 
Other exhibitors, whose work will be 
on view through June 8, are Milton 
Avery, Will Barnet, Siv Holme, Ger- 
shon Benjamin, Joseph Solman, Adolph 
Gottlieb and Carl] Sprinchorn. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Around the Town 


Moon is the songwriters gift to June 
but in the art world this month means 
theme shows—the beginning of a long 
summer series. At the Serigraph Gal- 
leries “The City” is the theme and as 
usual the active members of this group 
have contributed many works which 
do justice to subject and medium. Most 
of the works are familiar through ear- 
lier exhibition but nearly all please on 
second viewing. 

Distinctive among the 48 pictures are 
Sylvia Wald’s jaunty compositions; 
August Henkel’s cafeteria genre, The 
Generals; two tributes to New York’s 
elevated system by Ernest Hopf and 
Anthony Velonis; and exhibits by Mil- 
dred Rackley, Carol Weinstock, Doris 
Meltzer, Hananiah Harari and Louise 
Freedman. (Through June 8.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Brooklyn Bridge: Karu ZERBE 


Newark Displays Its Latest Treasures 


DECLINING to scatter its shots, the 
Newark Museum hoarded its recent ac- 
quisitions until they were numerous 
enough to make a special show. All but 
two of the 25 new pictures, which were 
placed on view on May 18, are by con- 
temporary Americans, part coming as 
gifts, part through purchase. 

The exhibition is generally progres- 
sive in flavor, not excluding Jersey 
Meadows by the 19th century Martin J. 
Heade, a “rediscovered” artist who all 
but stole the Modern’s Romantic show 
three years ago. Mrs. Milton Lowenthal 
has contributed four works, Street in 
Galena by Briggs Dyer, Head of a Man 
by Byron Browne, East River Nocturne 
by John Pellew and Metal Workers by 
Edward J. Stevens, Jr., while five pic- 
tures by Eilshemius came from Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Goldberg of Chicago. 

Noteworthy purchases include It’s a 
Small World by Charles Sheeler (see 
Mar. 1 Digest), North Sea, Long Island 


by Cikovsky (reproduced Mar. 1 DIGEsT), 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s White Flowers on 
Red Earth No. 1, Farewell to Union 
Square by Morris Kantor, Karl Zerbe’s 
Brooklyn Bridge, Last of the Light- 
house by Julian Levi, Franklin Wat- 
kin’s Old Woman Reading Proof and 
Eagle in Crags from Otis Dozier’s one- 
man show this season. 

Three acquisitions came from the 
WPA Art Program—In Front of the 
Window, a drawing by Kuniyoshi, 
Hague Street by Guglielmi and a mural 
sketch of American Animals by Hester 
Miller Murray. Two paintings pur- 
chased at the Arthur F. Egner Sale 
were added to the collection through 
the fund established by this man who 
served as the Museum’s president for 
so many years. They are The Paddock 
by Paul Burlin and Prodigal Son by 
Charles Ricketts. 

The exhibition will continue through- 
out the summer. 


Death Claims Booth Tarkington—Connoisseur 


LITTLE CAN BE ADDED to the obituaries 
of America’s beloved Booth Tarkington 
that appeared in the nation’s news- 
papers at the time of the novelist’s 
death on May 19, at the age of 76. 

Tarkington’s brilliant record as nov- 
elist and playwright is known to all 
who read. Many, however, know less of 
the man as art connoisseur and collec- 
tor. It was for that reason that the 
Dicest interviewed Abris Silberman 
who, along with his brothers, enjoyed 
the writer’s friendship and patronage 
for many years. David Silberman who 
died in 1943 (see April 1 issue) indi- 
rectly inspired Mr. Tarkington to write 
the Rumbin Gallery sketches that first 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Horace Lorimer, the Post editor, was 
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visiting Penrod’s creator at his summer 
home at Kennebunkport, Maine, and 
admired a Velasquez that hung in the 
living room. Tarkington explained that 
it was not his and that he could not 
afford the luxury of possessing it. It 
had been brought, together with sev- 
eral other canvases, to hang in his home 
for the summer as a loan exhibition 
annually arranged by his friend David 
Silberman. Each year when Mr. Silber- 
man visited Tarkington in Maine he 
would fill his car with pictures he felt 
the writer would enjoy living with for 
the summer. 

It was then that Horace Lorimer 
suggested to Tarkington that he finance 
the purchase of the coveted Velasquez 
by writing of his art adventures. Thus 


was Mr. Rumbin born. But though in- 
spired by David Silberman, Tarking- 
ton’s friend was not, as is popularly 
imagined, the model for the lovable 
fiction character. 

Mr. Silberman possesses a great sheaf 
of correspondence between his gallery 
and Tarkington. Much of it is too spiced 
with living names for inclusions here; 
others are too personal between the 
writer and his dealer. But vast quan- 
tities of this material is rich in anec- 
dote and barbed humor. It should some 
day be edited and added to the shelf 
of volumes that the writer produced 
during his long career. 

There are nervous calligraphic 
sketches throughout Tarkington’s let- 
ters, showing that he could well have 
had a successful career had he con- 
tinued as an illustrator. 

In praising the Tarkington’s scholar- 
ship, Mr. Silberman said: “In spite of 
having only one eye I considered him 
one of the greatest connoisseurs of our 
time. If he hadn’t chosen writing he 
could have been one of the great art 
historians through his keen knowledge 
of the history of art.” In telling of Tark- 
ington’s love of paintings, Mr. Silber- 
man related how the writer carried 
with him when he traveled back and 
forth from Maine to Indianapolis those 
paintings and treasures that he couldn’t 
bear to be separated from. We asked 
which items in the Tarkington Collec- 
tion he considered most important. 
They are Aristo by Titian and Queen 
Maria Louisa of Spain by Goya. 

In closing we quote an amusing pas- 
sage from one of the letters seen at the 
Silberman Galleries. 

“Otis Skinner came to the Floats the 
day after you left, motoring. Mrs. Fogg 
(the Tarkington housekeeper) came to 
the gate challengingly: 

“You got an appointment to see Mr. 
Tarkington?” 

Otis: “No; but I’m a very old friend 
of his.” 

Mrs. F.: “What name?” 

Otis: “Otis Skinner.” 

Mrs. F.: “Oh, yes! Mr. Skinner of 
Bangor! Certainly, walk right in.” 

(Otis was last in Bangor in 1882, sup- 
porting Edwin Booth.)” 


Zorach to Noguchi 


There is an interesting sampling of 
modern sculpture ‘at the Buchholz Gal- 
lery where works by 16 artists, all 
carved in stone, are on display through 
June 22. Ranging from the strongly 
realized portraiture of Myra by Wil- 
liam Zorach to the pure abstraction of 
Noguchi’s luminous Leda, the exhibi- 
tion is an unexpéctedly substantial 
summer show. 

Among the earliest works is a 1918 
Lachaise plaque of his now familiar 
high-waisted woman; followed by a 
1919 cubist Laurens, Man with Clarinet. 
Works produced during the last two 
decades include a large Henry Moore 
Head which lacks the interest of his 
more recent work; one of Flannagan’s 
fine fusions of form and material in 
Dragon Motif; Samuel Cashwan’s sens- 
uous Torso of a Woman; de Creeft’s 
Slaves; and Laurent’s appealing ala- 
baster Toilette. Other artists repre- 
sented are Ben-Shmuel, Mary Callery, 
Charles Cutler, Adolph Dioda, Henry 
Kreis, George L. K. Morris.—J. K. R. 
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Sidney Gross Again 


SmwNEy Gross, now holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at Contemporary Arts, 
is an artist who paints from the inside 
out. That is, the visual experience is 
the inspiration for the esthetic idea, 
but this idea is not a sudden spontane- 
ous growth, but requires time for its 
germination and reflection for its im- 
pletion. This prologue is by way of say- 
ing that Gross should not have held an 
exhibition so soon after his recent one. 

It is not that there are not arresting 
qualities in the beauty of the glowing 
colors, so piquantly related to each 
other, nor lack of richness in the pig- 
ments and glazes. But the symbolism 
of these canvases seems somewhat ob- 
scured, as though the artist himself 
had not had enough time to find the 
appropriate artistic language for his 
fantasies. In contrast, The Rock, which 
is included from the previous showing, 
reveals the clarity of intention the to- 
tality of impression that much of this 
recent work lacks. 

There is, of course, much to com- 
mend in the exhibition. The clustered 
forms suspended in spatial depth in 
Natural Dance, is ably rendered. El to 
Erewhon is an amusing conceit as well 
as a striking design in its broken, wan- 
dering line of ghostly railway leading 
to infinity. Mr. Butler, himself, would 
applaud this spirited approach to his 
never-never land. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Louvre Reopened 


The. Louvre is full again with all war- 
time removals replaced and three- 
fourths of. the museum open, George 
Salles, director of the Louvre and the 
French National Museums, told report- 
ers last week during his 10-day visit 
here in connection with the 75th an- 
niversary of the Metropolitan Museum. 

M. Salles, who was accompanied by 
Jean Cassou, art critic and director of 
the Museum of Modern Art in Paris, 
also added that there was great activity 
among artists in France, with a busy 
exhibition schedule for Paris during 
the month of June. 





Fisherman’s Harbor: VERNON SMITH (At Kraushaar) 


New Artists in the Kraushaar Stable 


AN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS, at the Kraushaar Galleries, 
is a departure from the usual group 
shows of season’s end, for it includes 
only the work of painters whom the 
gallery has recently taken under its 
wing, approving present performance 
and believing in promise of future pro- 
duction. 

Charles Harsani is the only artist 
whose work I have previously seen. 
These recent canvases, Afternoon in 
January and Waterfront, build up de- 
sign with solid forms of dark buildings, 
with light on the horizon or subtlely in- 
troduced in effective patterns that give 
animation to the cold notes. Bernard 
Arnest’s View of La Roche is carried 
out in richness of pigment and fluent 
brushwork. Irving Katzenstein’s Girl 
Writing is an appealing conception, 
executed both with delicacy and power. 
Anna Light’s two canvases, alive with 
color and movement, display a highly 


Rooftops: SIDNEY Gross. Exhibited at Contemporary Arts 
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personal palette and sense of design. 
James Penney’s large canvas, Skat- 
ers, has practically everything, land- 
scape, figures and detail, but it lacks 
the impressiveness of his Composition 
with Telephone, in which shapes and 
forms and color planes are integrated 
into a coherent expression. Vernon 
Smith’s V-1 Day in Orleans seizes the 
vehement motion of the crowded fig- 
ures and weaves them into a rhythmic 
design. One need not be the seventh son 
of a seventh son to foresee that these 
artists, who have much to say at pres- 
ent, will have far more as their work 
matures.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Desire Not Enough 


Creation at the moment of inspira- 
tion is a good thing. So too is a paint- 
er’s response to the sensuous qualities 
of pigment. But there is a period when 
violence of inspiration and frantic 
modeling of paint ceases to be art ef- 
fort and is reduced to the child’s be- 
loved doodle, which can be all things 
to all children but very little to the 
adult observer. 

Unfortunately too many of Richard 
Pousette-Dart’s paintings in his cur- 
rent exhibition at the Willard Gallery 
enter this class. To be sure, there are 
a few oils and several gouaches which 
display color that is harmonious and 
bright, textures that are subtle and 
skilled, compositions that reveal plan 
and control. But there are also Forest- 
ness, a large oil where one cannot see 
the trees or anything else for the sandy 
paint; a Spirit which is carelessly 
scrawled in white against murky darks, 
and an errupting Figure. It is too bad, 
for the other pictures, some of them 
earlier efforts, tell a better story. 
(Through June 8.)—J. K. R. 


Gotham Officers 

The Gotham painters elected the fol- 
lowing new officers at a recent meeting: 
Pres., Charlotte Livingston; Vice-Pres., 
Anna G. Morse; Treas., Florence Mills; 
Corresponding Sec’y, Rose Nedwill; Re- 
cording Sec’y, Helen I. McVickar. 
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Seated Nude: A. S. BAYLINSON 


Toledo Selections 


For 33 years the Toledo Art Museum 
has held an annual exhibition “which 
indicates the trends and progress of 
American painting and gives a quick 
cross-section of the work of American 
artists.” Aside from keeping art-con- 
scious Toledoans abreast of the times, 
these shows also serve as the pool from 
which the Museum selects additions to 
its own contemporary collection. 

Direetor Blake-More Godwin selected 
this year’s 53 paintings from four ear- 
lier annuals—the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago’s 56th Annual, Carnegie Institute’s 
Painting in the United States 1945, the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s 141st Annual 
and the Detroit Institute’s Michigan 
Artists show. From these groups Mr. 
Godwin was able to secure an uncom- 
mon percentage of prizewinners — 
Raphael Soyer’s Patricia and Mabel’s 
Daughter by Benton Spruance, winners 
of the Lippincott Prize and Beck Medal 
at Pennsylvania; The Surgeon by Ray- 
mond Breinin which received Chicago’s 
Cahn Prize; Carnegie’s Sentimental 
Moment by Philip Guston (First), Por- 
trait of J. Stogdell Stokes by Watkins 
(Second) and Israel by Rosenberg. (See 
reproductions Oct. 15 DIGEST.) 

Leaning a bit more to the right than 
to the left, the rest of the show repre- 
sents many of our best known artists 
in peak performances. Among the con- 
tributing painters are Baum, Baylin- 
son, Brackman, Carter, Cowles, Farns- 
worth, Hopper, Kayn, Kosa, Kuhn, 
Laufman, Mattson, Sepeshy, Speicher, 
Stern, Stuempfig, Toeney, Andrew 
Wyeth and Zsissly. 

The exhibition will continue until 
late in August, at which time the pur- 
chases will be announced. 


Mrs. Bulliet Passes 


Katherine Adams Bulliet, portrait 
and landscape painter and wife of C. J. 
Bulliet, art editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, died May 20 in her Chicago home 
of a heart ailment. She was 66 years 
old. At the time of her death Mr. Bul- 
liet was recuperating from an operation 
in Henrotin Hospital. 
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Brussels Newsletter 


By George. Philippart 


THERE IS NO 57TH STREET or Rue de la 
Boétie and Fauborg St. Honoré in Brus- 
sels. Art galleries in Belgium’s capital 
lie scattered about the town and 
amount to several score. It was at the 
famous old Giroux Galleries that the 
Belgium Art Exhibition, which will 
soon be seen in New York, was first 
held. This show was an eye-opener for 
many who did not expect Belgium arti- 
sans and industries to produce ce- 
ramics, silverware and toys of high 
quality after such a destructive war. 
American soldiers, quartered in Bel- 
gium, have purchased these by the 
thousands. 

Also at the Giroux Galleries was the 
successful exhibition of 159 paintings, 
and drawings by James Ensor. It must 
be said, incidentally, that the world- 
renowned master, once driven out from 
German museums with others listed by 
Hitler’s Kulturkammer as “degenerate 
artists,” was thus able to show again 
his pictures, freed from any Gleich- 
schaltung prejudice. 

However, the two biggest hits of the 
season here were the October American 
Book Exhibition and the recent Dutch 
Painting Exposition, both at the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts. How beautiful the lat- 
ter exhibition is can be imagined. 
Through the Belgo-Netherland Cultural 
fgreement the Dutch moved their fin- 
est museum treasures across the border 
for the first time in history. It’s sort of 
a miracle! Among more than 100 mas- 
terpieces are the Boschs from Rotter- 


dam, the Rembrandts and the Vermeers: 


from Amsterdam and The Hague; the 
Frans Hals from Haarlem; Hobbemas 
and Ruisdaels are not to be seen for 
weeks in the museums they belong to. 
They are all hung together in the spa- 
cious fashionable premises of the Pa- 
lais. And what masterpieces! Nothing 
less than Rembrandt’s Lecon d’Ana- 
tomie; Hals’ Regenten of Haarlem’s 
Almshouse (two of them); Bosch’s 
Prodigal Son, and St. Christopher. 

As to Vermeer—the leading master 
of the third generation of Dutch paint- 
ing—is represented by such unequalled 
pictures as A View of Delft; A Lady 
Reading; (Rijksmuseum); and _ the 
world-famous Portrait of a Young Girl 
With a Blue Turban from the Maurits- 
huis. 

Art lovers who admired the great 
Dutch Masters Paintings at Duveen’s 
in 1942, which included Vermeer’s Milk- 
maid and Ruisdael’s A View of Haarlem 
(the latter came to the Palais too) 
would apply immediately for a visa to 
come and see this unique exposition. 
This is an event second only to the 
Italian Art Exhibition in Paris in 1935 
or the exhibition of Masterpieces from 
Spain in Geneva in 1939. It’s grand to 
see this reunion of Dutch masterpieces. 
I need not say the Palais is overcrowd- 
ed every day. The 100,000th visitor was 
registered at the box-office recently! 

As an exchange of courtesies the Bel- 
gium government collected an exhibi- 
tion of Flemish art masterpieces for 
Amsterdam, on which a similar en- 
thusiastic interest .is focused by the 
Dutch. 

True enough, this post-war season 
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The charm of childhood is irresistably 
with us at the New York Circulating 
Art Library where “Children at Play” 


is the June. exhibition. Outstanding 
among these appealing studies by di- 
verse artists are two early Corbinos: 
the elfin youngster reproduced above 
and the companion portrait of the 
plump Rosie; a solidly drawn pastel by 
Mary Cassatt; a charming child study 
by the Dutch artist Louyot; and works 
by Joseph Presser, Arbit Blatas, Bier- 
hals and others. (Through July 5.) 


Dove, Valid Modern 


ELEVEN PAINTINGS by Arthur G. Dove 
may currently be viewed at the gal- 
leries of An American Place in Man- 
hattan. Power and a highly developed 
plastic understanding make these paint- 
ings of interest. Morning Green, in 
which a greater degree of modeling is 
introduced than is felt elsewhere in the 
artist’s work, is notable for its cohesive 
forms. Uprights employs a subtle inter- 
play of forms and excellently divides 
its space. Simple eccentric shapes ap- 
pear in Flat Surfaces, while Green and 
Brown reveals a sly color sense. 

These paintings represent true re- 
lease from objective form but also dem- 
onstrate that control of this release is 
one of the keynotes to valid modern 
aesthetic expression. Through June 4. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Cresson Awards 


Alfred G. B. Steel, president of the 
Pennsylvania Academy, announced the 
winners of the Cresson Memorial schol- 
arships at a recent ceremony where 
sculptor Walter Hancock was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The painting scholarships were won 
by Mary Hanson, Philadelphia; Mar- 
garet Jones, Laurinburg, N. C.; Michael 
Morris, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and Thomas 
Meehan, Philadelphia. An honorable 
mention went to Phyllis Elkman. The 
Cresson awards in illustration were 
given to Diana Denny, Washington, 
D. C.; and to George Taylor, Upper 
Darby, Pa. The sculpture winners were 
Elizabeth Ferzacca, Logan, W. Va.; 
Helen Hawkins, Pass Christian, Miss.; 
honorable mentions went to Stephania 
Borys of Philadelphia and Richard 
Frazier of St. Louis, 
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Schwieder Group 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the Arthur Schwieder Group, at the 
Bonestell Gallery, gives a good account 
of this hardy blooming perennial. There 
is a decidedly more professional cast to 
the event than in many of the previous 
showings. Excellent hanging and light- 
ing add their quota to the effectiveness 
of the works. 

Still lifes and figure pieces are in the 
ascendant, and to make a sweeping 
generalization, are the better paintings, 
although Axel Brent’s Rousseau-like 
Little House in the Woods, deserves 
honorable mention. Outstanding among 
the still lifes are Yvette Berlowe’s 
Fans, a handsome arrangement of 
opened fans with their pattern of acute 
angles; Lucille Bergman’s closely mod- 
ulated notes of red and richly-textured 
grasses, in Autumn Grasses; and Caro- 
lyn Ferguson’s boldness of design and 
brilliance of red against red in the 
painting titled Poppies. 

Eugenia Harris contributes a witty 
and admirably organized Been Shop- 
ping; Mary Janice Henderson’s Autumn 
Leaves is a decorative and well con- 
sidered design. Other still lifes that 
should be commended are by Edwin 
Stern; Charlotte Tyroler, Jessica Se- 
vern, Elsie Attanas and Mary Metzner. 

Mexican Troubadour, by Phyllis 
Thomas, is striking characterization 
and able resolution of an intricacy of 
details in a unity of impression. Edward 
Economou’s Stephania reveals refine- 
ment of handling in its modeling of the 
structure of the face and the delicate 
shadow lying on it, as well as sound- 
ness of form in graceful posture. Other 
figure paintings that display the art- 
ists’ resources of design in portraiture 
and penetration of personality are 
Elizabeth by Marcel Christen and Rita 
Kohnstamm’s Portrait. Paintings by 
Sally Blauner, Ralph Kenneth Grum- 
met, Virginia Este and George Muller 
should, also, be noted. (Through June 
8.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Art and Decoration 


A. Winfield has in his jewelry shop 
on West 4th Street an interesting wed- 
ding of fine and applied arts. Paint 
floated in plastic, delicate wire forms, 
etchings and even ancient Peruvian tex- 
tiles combine to make unusual feminine 
adornments. 

Another attraction of the shop is the 
one-man exhibitions by the stable of 
artist-designers, to be held throughout 
the year. This past fortnight Lydia 
Rosen was represented by her dramatic 
pen and ink drawings of Biblical in- 
spiration. Current exhibition, from June 
1 to 30, features abstractions by David 
Vestal.—J. C. 


Four from Two Continents 


A special exhibition of works by four 
American painters will be held at the 
penthouse Gallery Vivienne from June 
6 to June 8. Artists are George Grosz, 
who will be represented by the prize- 
winning Survivors and two other pic- 
tures; Thomas Benton, by three paint- 
ings never before shown in New York; 
Sigmund Menkes and Maxim Kopf. 
Three of the four were born in Europe, 
and Benton, American- scene leader, 
studied in Paris. 
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Danae and Acteon: Dora DorRIAN 


Dora Dorian, of Paris, Holds New York Show 


COMPOSITIONS BY Dora DorIAN at the 
George Binet Gallery are as varied as 
the many mediums employed, with the 
main division between general and eso- 
teric subjects. Included among the 
freshly-painted oils are a study of Girl 
with Red Hat, a vigorous Diane and 


Acteon and a tropical Madonna. A group 
of small watercolor sketches also ap- 
peal for their spontaneity of impression 
and execution, while the etchings on 
Buddhistic themes show sensitive appre- 
ciation for the medium. (To June 8.) 
—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Father Pieck Goes Home to His Island 


AFTER SIx YEARS of forced waiting 
Father Philip Pieck, the lean Dutch 
priest from the Philippines whose gen- 
tle and poetic paintings have aroused 
much enthusiasm, is returning to Panay 
where he will rebuild his church, his 
school and his home which were all 
destroyed by the Japanese. As a fare- 
well exhibition Director Emily Francis 
has arranged a large selection of his 
work, now on view at Contemporary 
Arts Gallery through June 7. 

Miss Francis found Father Pieck dur- 


FATHER PHILIP PIECK 





ing 1941 National Art Week when one 
of his pictures was shown in the large 
New York exhibition. In this country 
on furlough, the missionary saw his 
first framed and hung picture at Christ- 
mas when the painting was included in 
the gallery winter annual. Soon after 
Miss Francis gave him a one-man show, 
from which the Springfield (Mass.) 
Museum of Fine Arts purchased a work. 

Father Pieck’s farewell exhibition is 
large and composed mostly of recent 
work. Outstanding among these pic- 
tures is the series inspired by the cir- 
cus. Father Pieck calls these “my silly 
nonsense” and they are delightfully gay 
impressions in his wistful pearl-grey 
palette. “Don’t be surprised,” he cau- 
tioned his dealer,” if you see ladies 
standing upside down in the paintings 
—it’s the circus you know.”’ And so we 
have Hop, Skip and Jump; Hooray and 
Ra-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay, all simplified 
expressions, filled with happy posturers 
moving across the canvas with the most 
gently-abandoned élan. 

Also included in the show are his 
more familiar pictures, The Art Lover, 
The Painter, Billiard Room and, of 
course, many paintings of his favorite 
park with its oddly-clothed feminine 
strollers.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Art On the Air 
Newest art program on the air is the 
Metropolitan Museum’s “Private Show- 
ing” which combines art appreciation 
with dramatic sketches over WOR on 
Sunday afternoons from 2 to 2:30 p.m. 
Narrator Walter Hampden opens the 
program with a talk on one of the 

museum’s works. 
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Skulls in Landscape: SIMON VAN KEULEN 


Art Underground 


A GROUP OF SENSITIVE, imaginative and 
expert drawings, produced under strange 
and trying circumstances, are being 
shown at the Shaeffer Galleries from 
June 4 to 30. They are the work of 
Gisele van der Gracht and three of the 
most talented pupils she concealed in 
her small Amsterdam flat when the 
German invaders found her political 
views unacceptable. 

Miss van der Gracht had a reputation 
as a painter and designer of stained 
glass windows, and, verboten or not, she 
painted portraits of the right people in 
order to support up to nine proteges 
who were fugitives from Nazi justice. 
Since the boys had no papers, she was 
the only one who could leave the house 
with even moderate safety. Two of the 
young exhibitors didn’t go out for three 
years. The one who did was immediately 
captured and sent to a concentration 
camp from which he subsequently es- 
caped. They all slept by day and worked 
nights around a single table in an un- 
heated room. The light by which these 
detailed drawings were executed came 
from wicks in jars of brilliantine. 

The work shown has an “atelier” look 
—certainly to be expected in the cir- 
cumstances. Gisele van der Gracht 
trained her young prodigies well in the 
tradition that stems from Rembrandt 
etchings, and they all had talent, sensi- 
tivity and lively imaginations to start. 
The fragile lines and deep vistas of her 
own landscape of Sand Dunes, done 
from memory of a view from the home 
of her friend Joep Nicolas, puts one in 
mind of Breughel, while The Drunken 
Ship, illustrating a poem by Rimbaud, 
is surreal almost in the Bosch sense. 

The architectural training of 22-year- 
old Peter Goldschmidt, perhaps the 
most gifted of her “boys,” shows up in 
his poetically fanciful Circus in Cathe- 
dral Ruins. He is strong in composition, 
makes fine use of exquisite line, is more 
poignant and less morbid than 19-year- 
old Simon van Keulen. The latter, once 
a housepainter’s apprentice, puts the 
nightmares he has lived on paper with 
strong contrasts and fertile invention. 
His allegorical world is a darkly om- 
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inous one, inhabited by writhing snakes, 
vultures and gigantic skulls—commen- 
taries on his personal life and the 
tragedy and corruption about him. 

Harry op het Veld, also 19, confines 
himself to portraits of the people of 
this courageous household, most of them 
miniatures of silverpoint delicacy. They 
are all serious faces—determined and 
sentient, rendered with skill and ap- 
preciation of character. 

All of the proceeds from the exhibi- 
tion, which will be opened by the 
Netherlands Ambassador and an illus- 
trious list of patrons, will go to buy 
paints, brushes and canvas for these 
youngsters who have hitherto had the 
material to work only in black and 
white. Producers of illustrated books 
would do well to look in on this show— 
the boys are “naturals.”—Jo GIBBs. 


O'Hara Speaks His Mind 


Combining instruction with some 
practical advice in his latest book, 
Watercolor at Large, Eliot O’Hara pre- 
sents his students with the following 
sketch of the critics: 

“The sixth person is the critic. Often 
an unsuccessful art student with a 
small income, or perhaps a former 
arty reporter, he quickly assumes an 
important position as a threat over 
the lives and aspirations of those who 
show art. Critics are of all kinds. Most 
of them delight above all in turning a 
nifty phrase. Though their likes and 
dislikes are as divergent as those of 
any other cross-section of the public, 
they have an esprit de corp, a sort of 
yielding a point here or there, in the 
interest again of solidarity. Like most 
of us, they can follow a good example, 
and enjoy a thing because someone else 
approves it. 

“Like most other newspaper people, 
who also have publicity to pass around, 
they are spoiled by over-much bootlick- 
ing and handshaking. In their actual 
criticism, however, they are as a whole 
honest in their opinions and rather too 
kind in the matter of not wishing to 
hurt the feeling of artists whose work 
they do not like.” 

Ed.: Mr. O’Hara you are too kind. 


He Looked at China 


Watercolors by M. E. Kriensky, at the 
Knoedler Galleries, are entitled-U. S. 
Sergeant Looks at China. The artist 
was for two years an aerial photogra- 
pher with the 14th Air Force in China, 
and between missions set down these 
vivid impressions of the country and 
its people. The exotic character of the 
country is not stressed so much as the 
endearing qualities of the people, pa- 
tience, wisdom and the immemorial de- 
votion to the soil. The Chinese Farmer 
possesses the dignity and authority that 
reminds one of the famous paintings of 
the philosophers and sages of an earlier 
day in Chinese art. 

Some of the work is carried out in 
opaque color which produces a sense of 
volume and solidity in the simplified, 
plastic design, such as the figures of 
Rice Planters, the Fruit Woman, The 
Crockery Market or Washing in the 
Creek. While the palette is low it is 
rich and employed with peculiar ap- 
propriateness in building up of forms. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 





Goering. A Drawing by Biddle 


Alchemists of Evil 


Drawincs of the German war crimi- 
nals and their victims by George Biddle 
are currently on view at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, sponsored by the Wom- 
an’s Division of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal of Greater New York. Powerfully 
wrought, though with consummate re- 
straint, these graphic expressions are 
some of the most powerful indictments 
brought forth against these makers of 
evil. They are no more for our times 
alone than are Goya’s Disasters of War 
or Kathe Kollwitz’s graphic protests 
against the iniquities of her society. 

To single out particular drawings is 
impossible. A high standard is main- 
tained throughout, both aesthetically 
and emotionally. But look for von Rib- 
bentrop and Goering and don’t miss the 
heartwrenching depictions of their vic- 
tims .. . both aged and youthful. 

The series was executed by the artist 
on commission from Look Magazine 
and are on-the-spot recordings of the 
painter’s impressions. In a brief and stir- 
ring foreword to his exhibition George 
Biddle warns that “gangsters and per- 
verts exist in every society,” and ad- 
monishes us not to consider them com- 
fortably restricted to a remote country. 
Says the artist . . . “We have them with 
us here today.”—BEN WOLF. 


Rouault in Aquatint 


At this point in time and apprecia- 
tion of Rouault’s art there is nothing a 
reviewer can add or point out in refer- 
ence to his most recent exhibition, at 
the Kleemann Galleries through June 
15. Here are 34 original aquatints in 
color composed for his two books, The 
Passion and Le Cirque de VEtoile 
Filante. 

Just arrived from France, the prints 
provide the rare thrill that comes from 
first viewing of true works of art. The 
juggler, a figure who performs his 
trade with the joy and dignity of a 
happy god, the serious clowns and, of 
course, the great retelling of the Chris- 
tian story are all present as we have 
seen them in earlier works, character- 
ized by an outstanding and compas- 
sionate artist—J. K. R. 
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Portrait of a Street 


LIONEL REIss, New York artist who 
likes to paint a series of pictures 
grouped around a central theme, has 
turned from the Wandering Jew, the 
subject of his last exhibition, to Man- 
hattan Crosstown in his current show 
at Associated American Artists. Reiss 
has a studio on 59th Street so he didn’t 
have to wander far in his coverage of 
this major cross-street. 

Here is a colorful documentation of 
59th Street, which presents in fascinat- 
ing microcosm the everchanging char- 
acter of this small island. We begin 
with the Queensborough Bridge over 
the East River, view the checker de- 
votees sitting under its shadow, watch 
the East Side kids dance around the 
organ grinder, pass on to the center of 
the street with its auction houses, book 
shops, department stores. At Fifth Ave- 
nue we pause to watch a fashionable 
parade, then sidestep into Central Park 
for a vision of a ragged St. Francis 
feeding the pigeons. 

And so it goes through to the fisher- 
man on the Hudson River, all docu- 
mented in Reiss’ accomplished painting 
technique. The social and’ economic 
juxtapositions of New Yorkers, as Louis 
Adamic writes in his enthusiastic fore- 
word, will no doubt intrigue the an- 
thropologists, historians and psycholo- 
gists one hundred years from now, but 
the pictures will also appeal to New 
Yorkers today for they will easily find 
themselves and their neighbors in this 
accurate showing. 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Honors to Shryock 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
is taking the occasion of the La Tausca 
Pearl Exhibition, which will be on view 
there for the month of June, to honor 
a proriinent local winner with a one 
man show. Burdett H. Shryock, head of 
the art department of the University of 
Kansas City, is the artist thus honored 
in the La Tausca Competition. 

Shryock’s show, which occupies a gal- 
lery adjacent to the “Woman With 
Pearls,” includes twenty-seven paint- 
ings, mostly oils, and two ceramic 
pieces. He has used Kansas City’s pic- 
turesque Quality Hill as the setting for 
several of his newer pictures. Others 
are imaginative in subject. A few por- 
traits, including a recent one of Helen 
Hayes and one of Miss Ethelyn Jack- 
son, assistant director of the Gallery, 
are also being shown. Two earlier 
paintings, The Nuns on Macadem and 
Texas Junction, were borrowed from 
Chicago and the City Art Museum in 
St. Louis for the show. 
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Off Stonington: JoHN Marin. (Lent by Columbus Gallery) 


Watercolors to Serve as Good-Will Guests 


WASHINGTONIANS were given a pre- 
view of the exhibition of Watercolors— 
U.S.A., organized by the National Gal- 
lery and assembled by the Walker Art 
Center for a six months tour of Latin 
America, when it opened for a brief 
showing during the museum confer- 
ence, at the Pan-American Union. Due 
to the many problems involved—it will 
travel by air to Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, San- 
tiago, Lima and Mexico City—the selec- 
tion is necessarily so small as to be ad- 
mitedly arbitrary. But it does trace the 
main trends in the medium over a pe- 
riod of 50 years, from Winslow Homer 
to Morris Graves. 

An interesting feature of the show is 
the novelty framing methods, devised 
by the Walker Art Center for maxi- 
mum protection with minimum weight. 
All pictures are air-sealed in plexiglass, 
impervious to heat and humidity; wat- 
erproof, dustproof and shatterproof. 

Most of the works, listed below, were 


lent from leading museum collections: 
Winslow Homer—KXey West, Negro Cabins and 
Paims; Shooting the Rapids. 


John Singer Sargent—in a Levantine Port; A 
Tramp. 


Maurice Prendergast — The Bridle Path, Central 


Park; May Day, Central Park; Promenade, Nan- 
tasket. 


“Pop” Hart—The Bahamas; Old French Market, 
New Orleans. 
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George Luks—Coal Town; Ice Wagon. 

Edward Hopper—Cape Elizabeth; Manhattan 
Bridge; White River at Sharon. 

Charles Burchfield—End of the Day; The End of 
Winter; Spring Thaw. 

Reginald Marsh—Diana Dancing Academy; Hitler 
Escapes; 20 South Street. 

Adolph Dehn—A Cold Day; Ouray Colorado Ghost 
Town; Rug Cutters. 

Aaron Bohrod—0Ogden Viaduct; Phoenix City, Ala- 
bama., 

John Marin—Maine Coast; Mt. Chocorua; Off Ston- 
ington; Seaside, An Interpretation; Street 
Crossing. 

Max Weber—ZIn the Forest; Repose; Seated Figure. 

sap” Feininger—Of the Coast; Western Road- 
stead. 

Charles Demuth—Soz of Tricks, Gloucester; Cir- 
cus; Fruit and Sunflowers. 

George Grosz—Noise and Faces; One Lie is Suffi- 
cient; Street Scene. 

Stuart Davis—Gas Pumps; Rue du Maine. 

Ben Shahn—ZItalian Landscape. 

Morris Graves—Chalice and Lyre. 


Abstract Impressions 


Ralph Rosenborg’s watercolors at the 
Chinese Gallery are abstract mood im- 
pressions which may be enjoyed by de- 
votees of all schools because of the 
artist’s proficiency with the medium and 
rich color harmonies. Working on a wet 
ground Rosenborg applies his melting 
blues, greens and red, emphasizing the 
suggestive forms by black line drawing. 
Outstanding among these attractive pic- 
tures are the glowing Leaves, Colored 
Stones, and Night World. Exhibition 
continues through June 24.—J.K.R. 
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Gwen Lux Sculpture 


GWEN Lux, who showed sculpture at 
the galleries of the Associated American 
Artists, has not been in the exhibition 
world since her appearance some years 
ago. She has evidently matured her 
gifts during this time and secured 
greater command of her resources, 

In general, the sculptures were divid- 
ed between abstract and naturalistic fig- 
ures. In Torso, a few flat planes sug- 
gest the whole figure, but One, in which 
two forms are blended into one, lacks 
conviction. The modeling of the figure, 
Drifting, is plastically sound, but the 
support seems awkwardly forced into 
the design. Jearus gazing heavenward 
is, also, fluently and soundly presented, 
although there are no traces of his 
famous wax wings. 

There were a number of excellent por- 
traits, imaginatively handled with an 
austerity that seems to increase their 
vividness of effect. The delicacy of the 
modelling of the structure of the face 
in Leona, the authority of Rachmaninoff 
and the summing up of personality in 
the greatest economy of means in 
Madame Chiang are all fine achieve- 
ments. 

Whether the artist employs realistic 
figures or abstractions, she succeeds in 
obtaining highly decorative designs. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Scenes in China 


Paintings of China by the French- 
Chinese artist, Victor Schaefer, are on 
view at the Woochefee Institute, 86 
Riverside Drive, where they will be dis- 
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played under the sponsorship of the 
Institute and the Chinese Delegation for 
World Intellectual Cooperation through 
June 6. Schaefer was born in Indo- 
China, served there as a French naval 
officer until the country was taken by 
the Japanese. 


Forty-Fifth Anniversary in Chicago 

The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
will commemorate the 45th anniver- 
sary of its founding on June 6, 7 and 8 
with an Exhibit and Fashion Parade. 
According to Mrs. Ruth Van Sickle 
Ford, president and director, some 200 
students from all parts of the country, 
Canada and Mexico will show their 
work in dress design, commercial art, 
interior design, interior decorating and 
industrial design. The Academy was 
founded in 1901 by the late Carl Werntz. 


Young Philadelphians 

The active Artists Gallery of Philip 
Ragan Associates, Philadelphia, will in- 
augurate its summer season on June 19 
by giving a group show of watercolors 
to six youngsters still in the process of 
development, and two veteran painters. 
The exhibitors will be Claire Beringer, 
Krona Bronstein, Leonard Denis, Pris- 
cilla Heacock, Donald Innes, Felice 
Linder, William Loos and John Mullen. 


Less in the Past 


Calling for an arts and design council 
to work directly with the Ministry of 
Education, the Arts Inquiry, sponsored 
in England by the Dartington trustees, 
recommended stronger support of liv- 
ing artists and a change in state policy 
in which official art interest has been 


largely expressed in preservation of the 
art of the past. The first report on the 
place of the arts in public life also urged 
that all organizations concerned be 
given greater authority. 


New England Artists 


The 17th Annual Exhibition by New 
England Artists is current at the Jordan 
Marsh Company in Boston through 
June 8. Responsible for the selection of 
250 paintings included are two juries 
comprising R. H. Ives Gammel, chair- 
man, Stanley Woodward, Richard Briggs 
and Glenn MacNutt on the traditional 
jury and David Aronson, Frederick 
Deknatel and Richard Morrison on the 
modern jury. 


Soldier-Artists Elect 

I.ast month the American Veterans’ 
Society of Artists held their 8th An- 
nual Meeting and elected the following 
officers: President, Frederick Allen Wil- 
liams; 1st vice president, Lester Am- 
brose; 2nd vice president, John Taylor 
Arms; 3rd vice president, John Costi- 
gan; corresponding secretary, B. F. 
Morrow; recording secretary, Charles 
Simpson; historian, Horace Pickering; 
sergeant-at-arms, Ben Ganz. 


Lillie Smalls Milch 

Lillie Smalls Milch, wife of the presi- 
dent of one of New York City’s oldest 
art galleries, the Milch Gallery, died in 
her home May 26 following a heart at- 
tack. She was 62 years old. Surviving 
besides her husband are a son, Harold 
and three daughters, Mrs. Albert Leh- 
man, Mrs. Marvin Ross and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Grant. 
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Dr. Toch Dies 


Dr. MAXIMILIAN TocuH, distinguished 
paint authority, author of many popu- 
lar texts on paint and restoration and 
a pioneer “art detective,” died in New 
York City on May 28. He was 81 years 
old. 

Perhaps Dr. Toch’s most famous 
statements in a long and many-faceted 
career occurred in 1931 when he as- 
serted that not more than one among 
30 Rembrandt paintings owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum was genuine. The 
painting expert, who was also presi- 
dent and chief chemist of the Toch 
Brothers, chemical concern, and chair- 
man of the board of Standard Varnish 
Works, argued his contention through 
infra-red photography and microscopic 
examination. He even singled out Rem- 
brandt’s well known picture, Old Woman 
Cutting Her Nails, to attribute it to 
the master’s pupil, Nicholaes Maes. Mu- 
seum officials maintained a discreet si- 
lence during the controversy, but other 
art authorities defended the authen- 
ticity of the museum’s collection. Dr. 
Toch admitted the aesthetic values of 
the pictures concerned remained un- 
disputed. 

Born in New York City, Dr. Toch at- 
tended New York and Columbia Uni- 
versities and Cooper Union. In 1924 he 
received his doctorate in science from 
Peking University in China. He lec- 
tured on chemistry and painting at Co- 
lumbia, C.C.N.Y., Cooper Union and 
the National Academy of Design. Dur- 
ing the first World War he served in 
coastal camouflage where he originated 
the “dazzle design” camouflage—the 
juxtaposition of design and color to 
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confuse the outline of a ship at sea— 
a method also used by the Navy in this 
war. Dr. Toch also originated the meth- 
od of examining paintings under infra- 
red light and earned the gratitude of 
painters through his staunch analysis 
of pigments and campaigns for purer 
paint manufacture. 

According to New York Post col- 
umnist, Leonard Lyons, Dr. Toch’s fav- 
orite story concerning art racketeering 
involved a Velasquez brought to him 
by a prominent industrialist who paid 
$100,000 for the picture. “Dr. Toch ex- 
amined it, submitted it to tests by ultra- 
violet ray, X-ray, infra-red photogra- 
phy, and a chemical analysis of the 
pigments and then wrote to the owner 
stating it was a fake Velasquez. The 
industrialist showed this letter to the 
art dealer and received his refund in 
full. . . . But on the refund check the 
dealer wrote ‘For Velasquez painting.’ 
Then the dealer showed the painting 
and the cancelled $100,000 check to an- 
other industrialist who, believing that 
the check was for its purchase, immedi- 
ately bought the painting for $105,000.” 


Art With Your Dinner 


Contemporary American Art will ac- 
company breakfast, lunch and dinner 
for more than 40 million diners this 
year, now that the Fred Harvey chain 
of hotels and restaurants, which ex- 
tends from Cleveland to the Pacific 
Coast, is reproducing paintings for their 
menu covers. Operator of the hotels 
and dining cars on the Sante Fe Rail- 
road as well, the 70-year-old company 
is headed by a new president, Byron 
Harvey, Jr., Sunday painter, art col- 
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lector and successor to Harvey sponsor- 
ship of Indian arts and crafts, long 
exhibited and sold in the Harvey stores. 

Known as the “Eminent Artist Series” 
the paintings will be purchased for cir- 
culating exhibition in the chain’s res- 
taurants as well as for four-color re- 
production on menu covers. First pic- 
tures in the series, by Diego Rivera, 
are now in menu use. Also recently 
purchased are two paintings by Doris 
Lee, executed in Hollywood during the 
M-G-M filming of the musical, The Har- 
vey Girls. Future menus will feature 
work by Edgar Miller and Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright. 


Cows and Commuters 


Original drawings by two of Boston’s 
famous cartoonists, Francis Dahl and 
Gluyas Williams, will brighten the sum- 
mer schedule of the Boston Museum 
where the curious Dahl cow and the 
frustrated commuters of Williams will 
be on view through September 1. 


Margaret Huntington at Barbizon 

The oils and watercolors by Margaret 
W. Huntington on view at the Little 
Gallery of the Barbizon Hotel during 
May were colorful and direct state- 
ments. The pink, red and orange Dah- 
lias and the still life of yellow asters 
were outstanding.—J. C. 


Syracuse Director 

The College of Fine Arts of Syra- 
cuse University announces the appoint- 
ment of Norman Lewis Rice as Direc- 
tor of the School of Art. Mr. Lewis 
was formerly dean of the Art School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Rodeo Bulidogging by Maurice Becker 
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Washington Newsletter 


By Peggy F. Crawford 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 
keynoted the meetings of the American 
Federation of Arts and the American 
Association of Museums in Washington 
May 16-18. William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, opened the general 
session at the National Gallery with a 
speech about the State Department’s 
interest in art, and its proposed inter- 
national function in that field. 

After this introduction, Dr. Kenneth 
Holland, Chief of the State Department 
Office of International Information and 
Culture, delivered the principal address 
of the afternoon, “UNESCO and Its Re- 
lationship to U.S. Cultural Affairs Pro- 
grams.” Dr. Holland described the 
United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, its formula- 
tion, aims and organization, The role 
of art in the UNESCO program, not 
finally determined, will probably in- 
clude exchange of exhibitions, artists, 
and students, as part of a large overall 
plan to stimulate free flow of ideas and 
information among nations. 

Dr. Holland went on to list govern- 
mental art activities in the interna- 
tional field, and emphasized that the 
government will assist private organi- 
zations in carrying out international 
projects. 

After a third address, by Juliana 
Force of the Whitney Museum, who 
spoke on the New York State Art Pro- 
gram, a panel discussion was held. 
Those on the platform included Dr. 
Holland, Daniel Catton Rich of the 
Chicago Art Institute, Rene d’Harnon- 
court of the Museum of Modern Art, 
Charles Child, J. Leroy Davidson, both 
of the State Department (OIC), and 
Hudson Walker, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. Questions were 
raised from the floor. 


Interest centered on the State De- 
partment’s purchase of prints, water- 
colors and oils for circulation abroad. 
Among the myriad comments, the man- 
ner of choosing exhibits attracted most 
attention. Surprisingly, little or nothing 
was said of the actual accomplishments 
of the State Department, though the 
project’s growth has stemmed from the 
highly successful reception of the 100 
prints already exhibited and circulated 
(See Art DicEsT, February 1, 1946). Ap- 
parently, this important aspect of the 
problem was lost sight of in relation 
to the question of future control. 

Further variations on the interna- 
tional theme were the speeches by 
French Ambassador Bonnet and Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Friday morning. That 
evening, members of both convening or- 
ganizations were invited to the opening 
of an exhibition, Watercolors—U.S.A., 
at the Pan-American Union. They will 
be circulated for six months in Latin 
America by the Inter-American Office of 
the National Gallery. The exhibition 
was mounted and assembled by the 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, from 
a list of paintings in public and private 
collections, proposed by the Whitney 
Museum. This group of watercolors ac- 
curately shows the development of the 
medium from Winslow Homer to Morris 
Graves. The older men and the more 
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By Ben Wolf 


Well, at last the great day has ar- 
rived and it’s off to Wellfleet for the 
summer. Another month of 57th Street- 
walking and poor old Picasso Peale’s 
arches would have fallen as flat as a 
Morris Hirschfield nude’s. 

It’s been an exciting season marked 
by many interesting and provocative 
exhibitions, a number of which your 
columnist had the pleasure of seeing 
and reviewing. True, there have been 
the usual mistakes . . . but, all in all, 
a winter that gallery-goers will remem- 
ber for a long time. 

The trend to appreciate drawings 
was given impetus by many museums 
throughout the country. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s splendid show of great 
drawings by old masters must rank 
high on this list. 

The usual squabbles and controver- 


sies raged. . . . The jury system, that 
perennial favorite had its inning and 
retired unsolved .. . as usual. 


S. J. Woolf dug deep in an ancient 
trunk and came up with an old moth- 
eaten job decrying modernity that 
would have been a hum-dinger circa 
1910. 

The indefatigable Waldo Peirce re- 
married and is, we understand, at this 
writing expecting a new model. 

The Met’s Diamond Jubilee fund rais- 
ing campaign got off to a good start. 
Give it your support .. . it’s the best 
bargain in town. Where else do you get 
as much for your money? 

Numerous French pictures disap- 
peared from 57th Street and went home 
to France. Because it seems there’s a 
higher market for them abroad. About 
the only investment available to 
moneyed post-war Europeans. 

Paul Burlin came in for praise and 
damnation for his Pepsi-Cola winner. 
. . . Things got so hot that the cola- 
connoisseurs upped Max Weber’s sec- 
ond prize purse to the same amount as 
that given Burlin. Much ado. 

Yes, it was a full season. If you don’t 
believe me : . . collect those old copies 
of the Dicest that are scattered around 
the house and see for yourself. 


A Visit With Corot 


PHILADELPHIA STORY . .. Went over to 
see the current Corot Exhibition now 
on view at the Philadelphia Museum 
and unhappily was forced to make the 
trek on the day set for the railroad 
strike ... but art and Peyton Boswell 
are stern masters and neither would 
admit of delay . .. so off we went. When 
the genial conductor took my ticket 
somewhere in Jersey I asked . . . hop- 
ing for a word of encouragement. . 
whether or not in his mind the strike 
might be called off . . . Answered he 
waving a ticket in my face... . “Here’s 
my bus ticket back to New York.” 

Once in town I slowly worked my 
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way out to the museum .. . by way of 
old haunts. Sessler’s Book Store was 
one of the first stops. .. . I came to con- 
verse but remained to pay! Saw several 
original drawings that couldn’t be by- 
passed along with a 17th Century 
treatise on painting. . . . I should have 
known what would happen. . . . Thence 
to the Art Alliance where the talented 
young modernist with an archaic twist 
named Edward Stevens—recently ac- 
corded a show at Weyhe Galleries—is 
being shown. From there it was only 
a step to the McClees Galleries to see 
a newcomer’s oils. His name is Albert 
C. Solomone and he is but recently a 
student at the Tyler School of Art in 
Philadelphia. He has a strong sense of 
design and though modern in idiom 
would seem to be an aesthetic decend- 
ant of Aubrey Beardsley. This is a first 
show. Prediction . . . you’ll hear more 
from this 26-year-old. 

Following these detours .. . off to the 
shower of plastic wealth that spills 
through the galleries of the Phila- 
delphia Museum. After a few minutes 
chat with Curator Henri Marceau and 
Hobson Pittman we tackled the prob- 
lem of trying to make sense while faced 
with a large segment of Corot’s finest 
efforts. As always .. . that terrible 
sense of inadequacy. 

After dinner . ... back to New York 
. .. by cab as the strike had been called 
and I had no bus reservation. 

Well, P.B. told me to get back come 
high water and I did. But I fancied I 
saw his chin tremble when he read my 
expense account and came to that last 
item: 

“Taxi from Phila. to N. Y. . . .$45.00. 

* * * 


While I was dining at the Warwick 
Hotel that same evening in Phila- 
delphia I overheard the following com- 
plaint by a railroadman who was at 
the next table. I certainly hope that by 
the time this column appears that all 
will have been forgiven... but in any 
event for the sake of future historians 
who might not appreciate what Mr. 
Truman is up against at this dawning 
of the Atomic Age . . . we quote: Said 
our dining neighbor: “Since I’ve been 
a Section Chief I haven’t had so much 
as a trip to New York, but two of my 
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guys (apparently the vernacular for 
subordinates in R.R. terminology) went 
to California ... for free and met girls 
in Hollywood and everything.” ... 
Well . . . better face it, you wanted the 
Post-War World, now didn’t you?? 

* a * 

Said critic Arthur Millier of the Los 
Angeles Times to Picasso Peale the 
other day: “An art dealer doesn’t have 
to bother about exhibitions if he’s mak- 
ing money.” . . . Agree with Mr. Mil- 
lier’s barometer? 

* * ~*~ 


Congratulations to the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for their new de- 
partment titled The Fine Arts. The 
closer the arts get together the better. 
Congratulations are also due James 
Thrall Soby, of the Modern Museum, 
for so handsomely initiating the new 
feature with his pertinent article on 


Collecting Today’s Pictures. . . . Let’s 
have more like it!! 
~ oo + 
One of my choicest yarns finds its 
basis in music and not in art... but 


how well it applies to our side of the 
fence. It seems that an opera singer 
appearing at Milan in Rigoletto so de- 
lighted his audience that they demand- 
ed encore after encore of his interpre- 
tation of La donna @ mobile. Well 
. . . the applause was deafening until 
he assayed the aria for the thirteenth 
time . . . and his voice broke. Seems his 
erstwhile fans booed him off stage. .. . 
No comment. 
om a * 


William Rose Benét recently included 
the following poem in his Phoenix Nest, 
a regular column appearing in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. We think 
it should reappear here. 


ETERNAL CONTOUR 

It’s hair and dress, framing old portrait 
faces 

That make them strange. Today, with- 
out the laces 

And velvet, on a crowded jitney’s seat, 

I saw a Rubens, puffing out his full 

Red cheeks at traffic jams. Crossing the 
street, 

A long-haired child, on the hazardous 
walk to school, 

With Botticelli-smile, long-limbed and 
slight, 

Fixed her eyes on the changing traffic 
light. 


FLorIpA Watts SMYTH. 
* 7” * 


“Schopenhauer long ago pointed out 
that a picture should be looked at as a 
royal personage is approached, in si- 
lence, until the moment it pleases to 
speak to you, for, if you speak first 
(and how many critics one knows who 
‘speak first!’), you expose yourself to 
hear nothing but the sound of your own 
voice. In other words, it is a spontane- 
ous and ‘mystical’ experience.” 

—RHavelock Ellis, The Dance of Life. 

a + * 

“When an English Ambassador was 
leaving England for America, he called 
on West, and asked him to recommend 
a portrait painter. ‘Where are you go- 
ing?’ ‘To the United States.’ ‘There, 
Sir,’ said West, ‘you will find the best 
portrait painter in the world, and his 
name is Gilbert Stuart.’” 

—The Artists of America by 
C. Edwards Lester—N. Y. 1846. 
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DONALD BURNS 


Paintings and Watercolors 
(Guggenheim Fellowship 1945) 
May 28—June 8 


BARTOLI 


. Drawings 
First New York Exhibition (Second Floor) 
May 27—June 8 


American British Art Center 


44 West 56 New York 


32 E.51 - DOWNTOWN G 


JUNE 
EXHIBITION 


NEW PAINTINGS 


ee ee 


Open Daily from 10-6 
Closed Saturdays and Sundays 


Y 


WATERCOLORS JUNE 10-27 


HAZEL MCKINLEY 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 

















“Paintings of the Caribbean” 


WAUGH 


Through June 14 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


ees 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


GS ALLERY New York, 22 


FAITH VILAS 


JUNE 10-30 


FERARGIL - 63 cast 57, nv. ¥. 


RECENT PAINTINGS June 3-16 


susan TRUL 











73 €. 57 






NORLYST - 59 w. 56, n. y. 
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Across the Border 


ONE SMALL, quiet but melodious voice 
in the din of our not always successful 
diplomacy is the art section of the State 
Department-sponsored Council for In- 
ter-American Cooperation. The Council 
has two excellent exhibitions now on 
tour that are receiving enthusiastic re- 
ceptions. And there are plans for more 
to follow. 

Six Latin American Painters, a high- 
ly selective group of ten works each by 
Cundo Bermudezz (Cuba), Mario Car- 
reno (Cuba), Matta (Chile), Carlos 
Mérida (Mexico), Rafael Moreno (Cuba) 
and Tamayo of Mexico, opened in 
April at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery. There is a rumor that the ex- 
hibition, to which museums, leading 
collectors and dealers contributed, so 
impressed Kansas City that three paint- 
ings were purchased by the Gallery as 
the beginning of an “International Col- 
lection.” Last month the show moved 
to the San Francisco Museum (May 9 
to June 10), and on June 26 it will open 
at Cranbrook where it will be joined by 
the first comprehensive gathering in 
this country of Latin American draw- 
ings, now being assembled by the 
Council. 

An exhibition of recent paintings, 
gouaches and drawings by nine young 
Mexican painters, which made its debut 
on April 15 at International House in 
New Orleans is now at Tulsa’s Phil- 
brook Art Center. Works by these mod- 
ern, junior ambassadors of an ancient 
southern culture were exhibited in New 
York last November, but have seldom 
been seen in most of the places the 
tour will touch. Jose Chavez Morado, 
Raul Anguiano, Olga Costa, Francisco 
Gutierrez, Ricardo Martinez, Guillermo 
Mezza, Feliciano Pena, Juan Soriano 
and Alfred Zalce are represented. 

For a third exhibition, which will 
tour next fall, Alfred Frankenstein 
of the San Francisco Chronicle wrote 
a glowing introduction: “It is fitting 
and proper that Antonio Sotomayor ex- 
hibit his work at the Pan-American 
Union (in Washington, D. C.), for he 
has been a one-man Pan-American 
Union these past two decades. Born in 
Bolivia, he has lived for twenty years 
in the United States—specifically San 
Francisco—and throughout his painting 
runs the theme of Bolivian reminiscence 
seen through the perspective of time 
and space. ... We of San Francisco 
have admired him for a long time, have 
watched him grow and develop, and 
have delighted in the enrichment he has 
contributed to our journalistic gaiety 
and our serious artistic life.” 

The Council operates purely as an 
educational service, and its exhibitions 
are available to museums and public in- 
stitutions. But along with the good 
works involved in acquainting this 
country with the creative expressions 
of our neighbors, enough taste and in- 
telligence is being employed to make 
these introductions a genuine pleasure. 








June 4-29 


WATERCOLORS 


MODERN & TRADITIONAL 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


















Jitterbugs A Lithograph 


by BEN MESSICK 


EXHIBITED IN THE FOLLOWING: 
THE SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM, THE FOUNDATION OF 
WESTERN ART, LOS ANGELES; THE WILLIAM ROCK- 
HILL NELSON, KANSAS CITY, MO.; UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Francis Taylor Galleries 
PAINTINGS @ LITHOGRAPHS e@ DRAWINGS 
BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL SUNSET BLVD. 

CR. 6-4795 


NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57 NEW YORK 


Pas 


SNAITH 


10-30 


JUNE 
& oe MERCHANT 
te MARINE 
Drawings, Paintings, Sculptures 


THE TRIBUNE "Ti 200K, ane 


ART CENTER 
100 WEST 42d ST. So. W. Cor. 6th Ave. 


6th Ave. Subway Arcade, downstairs 
in the building of Schulte Cigar Store 


SUMMER 


GROUP SHOW 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART § 106 E. 57th St., N. Y. 





THE ALLIED ARTS INSTITUTE 
Vici 
Smiton GROUP eoaen 
i Hulbeck 
Be Filipe SHOW Der viesouiian 
June 2-30 
N. Y. Botanical Gardens Museum 


Bronx Park, New York 58 





paintings by the 


GROUP COLLECTIVE 


Myril Adler 
Jean Halpert 


Flora Besson 
Alfred Kouzel 
Elye Leyvack Rose Orien 
Meta Rivas Viola Wise 

Albertine Hopkins 
June 16th through June 30th 


NORLYST GALLERY, 59 W. 5éth Sf. 





Gouaches and Paintings by 


RALPH ROSENBORG 


Through June 2! 
Chinese Gaiiery 
38 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
June 12,13,14at2 p.m. 


GARDEN & OTHER 
FURNITURE 


AND SCULPTURE 
American Folk Paintings 
: Textiles 


Prints Silver 


Oriental and 
Hooked Rugs 


BRUCE BUTTFIELD 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalog 75¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM 
JUNE 7 


Closed Saturday and Sunday 








JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 








HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 
Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 








STENDAHL GALLERIES 


ON PERMANENT VIEW PAINTINGS BY 


WRIGHT ¢ LUNDEBERG © FEITELSON 


ALSO PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
















Evelyn Marie Dissents 

Dear Ep.: The occasion of assembling 
another collection of American paint- 
ings for exhibition in England brings 
into the spotlight the bigotry and. bias 
of present-day directors of our art mu- 
seums. Out of a total of 105 paintings 
alleged to represent 200 years of Amer- 
ican art only about 25 are the works of 
artists of the past. Between the very 
distant past of Stuart and Copley and 
today only a few figures emerge. Be- 
tween Inness and Ryder, for instance, 
and today is a great gap with only Bel- 
lows and Henri representing the late 
nineties and early nineteen hundreds. 
Yet this was the real period of Amer- 
ica’s coming of age in art. 

Such men as Duveneck, Remington, 
the Morans, Garber, Redfield, Symonds, 
Bruce Crane, Childe Hassam, Carlson 
and many other excellent painters are 
excluded to make way for the modern- 
ists. Then there is the entire Taos school 
of Indian painters, than whom no art- 
ists could be more of a thrill for the 
public of England. This may or may 
not be a collection of evenly good paint- 
ing. It contains some top-notch per- 
formances by both dead and living 
artists, but it is not representative of 
200 years of American art. It does not 
even represent the landscape or the 
people of this country in any great de- 
gree. For the most part it is a collec- 
tion of present-day works in accord- 
ance with the fashion set by Paris. 

The English are entitled to a better 
picture of our fishing villages at Glou- 
cester and Provincetown, of our big 
smoking sky-scraper cities, of our great 
rolling wheat fields, of the mighty 
Rockies and High Sierras, of Niagara 
Falls, of the desert, of the Everglades 
and of the golden coast of California. 
I predict that this show will, for the 
most part, mystify the British public 
and leave it still wondering what Amer- 
ica is like. The main reaction will like- 
ly be one of wonder that a people who 
began so bravely with Stuart and Cop- 
ley could have fallen so low as some of 
these slobby daubers, mystery makers 
and abstractionists sent abroad. 

Far from representing 200 years of 
American art, this exhibition really rep- 
resents 170 years rather sketchily and 
30 years of the decadence. 

— EVELYN Marie Stuart. 


Ep. Note: Miss Stuart is incorrect in 
her figures. There were 165 oil paintings 
by 105 artists listed in the May 15 D1- 
GEST. Of these, 91 came from the brushes 
of 44 artists no longer living—in other 
words, more than 50% of the exhibits 
represent the past. 


POSITION WANTED 


In New York City by experienced 
woman Art Director and Secretary; 


Professional Painter; Knowledge of 
Dance and Theatre. Write Box 282, 
c/o Art Digest. 





FOR SALE 


Suitable for artist’s studio. New 4-room 
house—Cape Cod style. Elec. Refrig., 
stove, fireplace. 4 miles from Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. 25 ft. living room, Over 
acre of land. “Situated on island con- 
nected to mainland by bridge. $5,250. 
Address box 68-12, Art Digest. 
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KENDE GALLERIES 
of 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN + RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 
























The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


iF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 













fine elastic 
PAINTING KNIVES 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STYLES Made in U.S.A. 


Ask your dealer 


General Agent CURT P. SEHM 
501 Spring Arcade Bldg. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Distributors: 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. SCHWABACHER-FREY CO. 
New York 10 Los Angeles 55 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 19 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


For THOSE of you who want to com- 
bine study with vacation time we have 
compiled the following list of recent 
arrivals which give you home courses 
on a variety of subjects—from water- 
color technique to poster design, from 
choosing a home to decorating a tie. 


Intelligent Drawin 2 


“Intelligent Drawing” by Edward L. 
Chase. 1946. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. 88 pp. of text and illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 


Intelligent Drawing is an intelligent 
text. Author Edward Leigh Chase be- 
gan his professional career in the art 
department of the St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat at the age of 17, left after four 
years to study at the Art Students 
League where he later returned to 
teach. He wrote this book, he explains, 
because “I felt there should be a sim- 
ple book on how to think about drawing 
and what one was drawing, that could 
be understood by the young beginning 
ambitious art students, especially the 
ones who have very little access to the 
art schools and classes of the larger 
cities, a book that would make the 
student realize how much more im- 
portant it is to think creatively in rela- 
tion to all he draws than it is to just 
learn to draw well realistically or make 
a likeness of a subject.” 

This he has done, illustrating his 
fine text with his own drawings, to- 
gether with those of such masters of 
line as Kaethe Kollwitz, Ingres, Bellini, 
Degas, Matisse, Holbein and others. 


Drawin 2 Lessons 


“Willy Pogany’s Drawing Lesson.” Wil- 
ly Pogany. 1946. Philadelphia: David 
McKay Co. Unpaged. 


Bound in -looseleaf. fashion this in- 
formal book by the well known illustra- 
tor is written for the frank beginner 
who wants to become acquainted with 
rudimentary elements of drawing. Po- 
gany’s illustrations are conventional 
studies and almost all his models have 
attractive smiling faces. 


O’Hara on Watercolor 


“Watercolor at Large” by Eliot O’Hara. 
1946. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
ae of text and 30 illustrations. 


This is the fifth book on watercolor 
painting by an artist who estimates he 
has watched 4,500 students paint 157,- 
500 pictures in his popular school in 
Maine. The present volume is not an- 
other text on technique but shows the 
wide field of experiment open to the 
watercolorist: “I shall not attempt to 
shape any new idols or fell’any old 
ones; but I shall try to point out cur- 
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rent trends in art, and also to hack 
away at dullness, dishonesty and char- 
latanism.” 

The book is an interesting and help- 
ful supplement to O’Hara’s earlier es- 
says. The 30 illustrations by outstand- 
ing modern artists are well selected to 
clarify his discussion of various ap- 
proaches and methods in use today. In 
addition, it provides amusing commen- 
tary on critics, collectors and dealers. 
It should be especially enjoyed by those 
who shy away from severe texts, for 
O’Hara is experienced in informal pres- 
entation. 


Modern Homes 


“If You Want To Build a House” by 
Elizabeth B. Mock. Illustrated by Rob- 
ert C. Osborn. 1946. New York: The 
Museum of Modern Art. 96 pp. of text 
and 133 plates. $2.00. 


Here is a welcome book about mod- 
ern architecture which does not shout 
down all opposition. The author, who 
is the Museum of Modern Art’s cura- 
tor of architecture, speaks informally 
to show the average homebuilder the 
advantages of modern construction. II- 
lustrating the discussion of size, space 
for living, light, uses of material, furni- 
ture and surroundings are photographs 
of homes designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, John Funk, Harwell Harris and 
others, together with amusing cartoons 
by Lt. Com. Osborn, creator of the 
naval character, Dilbert. 


Device Handbook 


“Handbook of Designs and Devices” by 
Clarence P. Hornung. 1946. New York: 
Dover Publications. 218 pp. of text and 
plates. $3.75. 


Long out of print, the volume was 
published by Harper’s fourteen years 
ago but this is the first popularly-priced 
—and revised—edition. An outstanding 
commercial designer, the author is 
amply qualified for his text which com- 
prises 1,836 geometric elements, drawn 
by Mr. Hornung and representing var- 








iations of basic forms. New in this use- 
ful book are notes on the historical 
backgrounds of the plates and their 
symbolism. 


Advertising Layout 

“Advertising Layout: The Projection 
of An Idea” by Richard 8. Chenault. 
1946. New York: Heck-Cattell Publish- 
ing Co. 96 pp. of text and illustrations. 
$5.00. 


This is a technical book which wisely 
uses all the resources associated with 
its subject to package information in 
attractive format. Type is large, clear 
and well designed and technical sub- 
jects are amply illustrated with adver- 
tisements of all styles. Author Chenault 
combines his professional experience 
with teaching experience—he is art di- 
rector of Fuller, Smith & Ross, and in- 
structs in advertising layout at Colum- 
bia University—to provide good ele- 
mentary text for the advertising stu- 
dent. A useful bibliography is included. 


Book Briefs 


Abner Dean, whose delightful mock- 
ery in his recent book of drawings, It’s 
A Long Way To Heaven, sent sophisti- 
cated reviewers to a thesaurus in search 
of new words for their profundity-in- 
whimsy vocabularies, is illustrating— 
of all things—Walter Winchell’s first 
book. A collection of humorous stories 
which have appeared in Winchell’s col- 
umns, Gift of Laughter, will be pub- 
lished soon by Simon & Shuster. 

* * + 

Hyperion Press expands its activities 
with the announcement that its Paris 
branch, which formerly specialized in 
art monographs and juveniles, will now 
publish general trade books. Current 
selection for the French is Max White’s 
Goya novel, In the Blazing Light. 

* * cod 


Lyn A. Watson has been transferred 
from the staff of American Artist Mag- 
azine to the Watson-Guptill Book De- 
partment, where he is serving as pro- 
duction manager. 





GIMBELS 
COLLECTION 


OF 


OLD MASTERS 


includes 


“GRAPES and FLOWERS” 
By David de Heem, 
1570 - 1632 
Documented 


Gimbels Fifth Floor 


33rd & Broadway, 
New York 1, New York 














Drakenfeld 
offers you the high- 
est quality Majolica, Vellum 
Matt, Crystalline and Crackle 


gurP® 


Glazes . . . Underglaze Colors 
.-- Indian Pottery Colors . . . 
Frits and Kilns . . . Modeling 
Tools . . . Brushes . . . Every- 
thing needed for pottery 


making. 
Ask for full information and 
give facilities for firing. 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC, 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


“Drakenteld 














Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 79 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





Attention Artists! 


A 57th STREET GALLERY RE- 
OPENING SOON IS NOW SE- 
LECTING ARTISTS FOR ALL- 
YEAR REPRESENTATION. FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE: 


Box 58, Art Digest 
116 East 59th St., New York 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOSRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 


















BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Mother and Child: Gart MELCHERS 
In Buttfield Sale 


Sale at Parke-Bernet 


MorRE SPECIFIC INFORMATION has ar- 
rived on the McIlhenny sale, which will 
be held, as announced, at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on the afternoons of 
June 5, 6 and 7. Altogether 110 paint- 
ings will be sold, ranging from a deli- 
cately painted Madonna by the 15th 
century Florentine, Master of Bambino 
Vispo to La Femme au Fauteuil by 
Picasso. In between are two landscapes 
by Van Ruisdael, Portrait of a Man by 
Verspronck, Road Through the Woods 
by Hobbema, The Little Nurse (an in- 
terior with two figures) by Jacobus 
Vrel and Military Encampment by Ter- 
borch the Younger. Modern works in- 
clude Le Vol de l’Oiseau by Miro, Por- 
trait de Femme by Pascin, The Thames 
by Dufy, a dark-haired Jeune Femme 
by Derain, pen and ink drawings by 
Leger, landscapes by Lurcat and Eil- 
shemius. 

Appropriate to the season and as 
usual, the last scheduled sale, which 
will be held on the afternoons of June 
12, 13 and 14, contains a timely selec- 
tion of garden furniture. Among these 
summer temptations are a sculptured 
Carrara marble bench and table, white 
Victorian iron settees and settees inlaid 
with Spanish tiles; bronze garden stat- 
uettes, marble and lead fountain 
groups, bird baths, urns and jardinieres, 
wrought iron gates. 

For year-round and lifetime use in- 
doors is a variety of English and Amer- 
ican 18th century and early 19th cen- 
tury furniture; fine old English porce- 
lain services; Victorian lighting fix- 
tures; a Sheraton balloon clock; a pair 
of George III paintings on glass; a pair 
of New York paintings on porcelain 
and George III needlework pictures; 
Oriental rugs, textiles, table silver and 
appointments. A few paintings include 
Mother and Child by Gari Melchers, 
Still Life: Interior by Preston Dickin- 
son, work by J. W. King, Charles R. 
Leslie, Franklin DeHaven, American 
portraits and landscapes. There are also 
Currier and Ives color lithographs, 
coaching and flower prints, and auto- 
graph letters by famous musicians. 

The featured name in this last sale 


is that of Bruce Buttfield, one-time 


* famed 57th Street decorator. The exhi- 


bition will open on June 7. 


Auction Calendar 





June 5, 6 and 7, Wednesday through Friday 
afterneons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Paintings, 
furniture and decorations, property of Henry P. 
Mecllhenny, Mrs. John Wintersteen, others. 
Paintings by Picasso, Miro, Chirico, Pascin, 
Derain, Dufy, Lurcat, Helion, Eilshemus, Da- 
vies, Verspronck, Ruisdael, Hobbema, Mon- 
tagna, Teniers the Younger, Terborch, others. 
Silver tankards by Peter Van Dyck and John 
Coney; Chinese porcelains; table glass and 
china; Oriental and domestic rugs; etchings, 
engravings and mezzotints; bronzes by Herbert 
Adams. Now on exhibition. 


June 12, 13 and 14, Wednesday through Friday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Garden fur- 
niture and sculpture, English and American 
furniture and decorations, paintings, Oriental 
rugs, property of Bruce Buttfield, others. Car- 
rara marble and Victorian painted iron garden 
furniture; garden sculpture and _ accessories. 
English and American 18th, and early 19th 
century highboys, chairs, tables, sideboards, 
ete. Paintings, prints, table appointments, Ori- 
ental rugs and textiles. Exhibition from June 7. 


The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Corot: Gisors: Riviere Bordee d’Arbres 

(P-B, Educational Inst.) Guy Mayer ..$ 8,200 
B. Wilson: The Wilkinson Family (P-B, 

Educational Inst.) E. J. Roussek, Agt... 4,200 
Corot: Montgeron: Saulaie au Bord de I’- 

Eau (P-B, Educational Inst.) Private 

SIND = wanisiheennsteusnithepentinpnensitetiatsltiipiniaue 4,000 
Bartolo: Assumption of the Virgin (P-B, 

Patine) BE. A. Limah, Agt. ...cccccccgeesecoees 4,000 
Hoppner: Sir Charles Henry Coote (P-B, 

Educational Inst.) New York Dealer .. 3,400 
Zurbaran: Virgin and St. Anne (P-B, 

Educational Inst.) H. E. Russell, Agt. 3,300 
Master of Frankfurt: Madonna and Child 

in a Landscape (P-B, Educational Inst.) 

Raa eee 3,200 
Cranach: St. Mauritius (P-B, Educational 

Inst.) Private Collector  ....csccccccosccsecccese 3,100 
Robert: Peche a la Ligne (P-B, Educa- 

tional Inst.) Chas. Hellmich, Agt. ...... 2,300 


R. Wilson: Bridge Over the Rossini River 
(P-B, Educational Inst.) John Mitchell 
Galleries 


Rather Than Safety 


Carmel, California, long known for 
its art and artists, will have a new gal- 
lery on June 8. In a declaration of 
policy, the Pat Wall Gallery states: 
“Our course is creative expression 
rather than artifice. We select gesta- 
tion with its frailty above revival with 
its safety. We esteem feeling, richness 
and intent above technique, simplicity 
and accident.” 

The new Gallery will be exclusive 
West Coast representative for Elwood 
Graham, and will show Barbara Steven- 
son, Jean Varda, Andre Moreau and 
Robert McChesney, among others. 


Ritchie Comes Back 


Andrew C. Ritchie has returned to 
the directorship of the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, after a leave of 
absence as technical advisor and repre- 
sentative of the Commanding General, 
U.S. Forces in Austria, He promptly 
appointed Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr., a 
fellow-officer in the monuments, fine 
arts and archieves section of U.S. Group 
Control, as his assistant curator. Mr. 
Parkhurst was an assistant curator at 
the National Gallery before the war. 
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MARGRIEVE 


236 EAST 59 STREET, NEW YORK 22 
Wickersham 2-6195-6160 


FRAME MAKERS SINCE 1721 


HAND CARVED 
REPRODUCTIONS 
IN ALL PERIODS 


ANTIQUE & MODERN FRAMES 
PAINTINGS 


FINE LINE OF 


MIRRORS FOR THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


RAW WOOD 


FRAMES 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 























52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 








The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 
65 West 56th Street 


New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 
Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 





“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


BRAXTON FRAMES 





NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By RALPH M. PEARSON 
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Housecleaning at the 


Metropolitan Museum 


We have been too careless and easy- 
going. Since the Metropolitan an- 
nounced its plans last November for a 
radical rehabilitation and building pro- 
gram to cost some seven million dollars 
there has been little if any critical pub- 
lic discussion of those plans and the 
values involved. Everyone, from the 
New York Times editorial writer down, 
seems to have tacitly assumed all mu- 
seum expansion is for the public good, 
the more of it the better. This year of 
change is most suitable for an exami- 
nation of such a belief and a public 
discussion of its validity. Yet the year 
is slipping by in critical silence. 

The many obvious cultural values of 
art museums can be readily accepted 
without too serious questioning. It is 
the over or under-tones, the implica- 
tions, the subconscious or overt influ- 
ences which need study and crtical ap- 
praisal. Let me open the discussion by 
suggesting two among many issues. 

In all historical museums the main 
emphasis, the main honoring, is fo- 
cussed on the great works of the past. 
Concurrent with this emphasis runs the 
assumption that study of the great past 
is the source of art appreciation and to 
a large degree, especially in the field of 
decorative arts, the source of inspira- 
tion for contemporary production. The 
total impact of the situation encourages 
the widespread belief that the past is 
the source of the art experience—that 
one must go to museums to enjoy art. 
But the past is not the source of the 
art experience. That source always has 
been and always will be within people. 
And the way to develop both apprecia- 
tion and production is to encourage this 
inner source—through creative doing. 
To the extent the museums approve and 
stimulate the easy and unbalanced 
escape from creative doing to historical 
contemplation they are a negative cul- 
tural influence. 

The other point is copying. Or “adapt- 
ing,” as it is euphemistically called. All 
copying of other arts is an escape from 
creative responsibility, an evidence of 
the divorce from the creative arts, a 
mark of cultural decadence. The art 
museums openly nourish this copying; 
the Metropolitan, in its new, as in its 
old, plans provides facilities to design- 
ers for studying the collections for this 
sorry purpose. 

The outstanding example of copying 
is in the reproduction of period styles in 
rooms and furnishings for present-day 
use. The Metropolitan honors this proc- 
ess in its many exhibits of full scale 
17th and 18th century rooms, thus en- 
couraging our present decadence. Its 
first step in rehabilitation should be to 
eliminate this waste in space and nega- 
tive influence. (For historical reference 
the Thorne miniature period rooms 
meet all museum needs.) Houseclean- 
ing should accompany reconversion. 

Some of us believers in the creative 
spirit in man have been arguing the 
case against a dominant antiquarianism 
for many decades. 
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TALENS & Je) Inc. 
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NEWCOMB- MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 


CADMIUM 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 


OXIDES ETC, 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 


ae 
ROA ees 


H & AC FRIEDRICH r 
136-140 Sullivan Se.,N.Y 
vO On Ole Gm Ol St Seth) iy Otome ELL. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





ROBERT ROSENTHAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3 


DEFLATE INFLATION— 


BUY VICTORY BONDS! 








Where to Show 


* Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 


uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


Summer Oil Painting Classes 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Chicago, Ill. 


WALLPAPER DESIGN COMPETITION. 


Courses in landscape, still-life, and portrait painting. Sponsored by United Wallpaper, Inc. Open 


olor : : . to all artists. Prizes totaling $7,500. Work 
Water Sf rt and ee in history and appre due Aug. 31. For further information write 
ciation of art and im arts and crafts. canennet ——— een, 3330 W. 
For program of more than 500 courses available in pore S., Coen, A 
approximately 55 fields of academic, professional, or voca- Denver, Colo. 
tional study write for the Complete Announcement of 52ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
Summer Sessions. INGS, DRAWINGS, PRINTS, SCULP- 
Address: TURE AND CERAMICS. Denver Art Mu- 
: — cose ae ee — of mn 
; . sissippi. Jury. Prizes. Entries due at ap- 
Director of Summer Sessions pell House, 1300 Logan Street, Denver, 
Room 100 Burrowes Building Colo., by June 15. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
® : Newport, BR. I. 
State College, Pennsylvania 35TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July 
1-21. Art Association of Newport. Open 
Hy “4 ——— aes — See aoe 

. tal. rawing, print, small sculpture. Jury. 
Dates of 1946 Sessions Entry cards deo Jane 10, Work dus Juns 


17. For further information write The Art 


Association of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave- 
Inter-Session - . - June 10 to June 29 nue, Newport, R. I. 
Main Sessions Hew York, B. ¥. 
UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1947 ART 
July 1 to August 10 July 1 to September 21 EXHIBITION. January, 1947. National 
Academy of Design. Open to all merchant 
Post-Sessions seamen. Media: all. Any number of entries 


may be submitted. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
November 1, 1946. For further information 


August 12 to August 31 August 12 to September 21 calen te eakak Geen Gieaeter, 


Art Exhibition, United cere Service, 
September 3 to September 21 ates teow ak Ce 


THUMB BOX EXHIBITION. Summer of 
1946. Barbizon Plaza Gallery. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera ; 
size 10” x 14”. No more than four pictures 
may be submitted by one artist. For fur- 
ther information write Oscar Weidhaas, 
247 West 72nd St., New York City. 





THE ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ogunquit, Maine 


. ° ° ° . 26TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
The Directors of the Inc. Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships OF PAINTINGS. The Ogunquit Art Cen- 
s ee : “ae ‘ . ter. June 30-Sept. 8 Open to all profes- 
for Mural Painting in the United States of America sional artists. Media: oil, watercolor and 
re SS ey send ae pein 

no smaller than 8x10 or larger than 40x 
announce suitably framed. A charge of $10 is made 
, to a ee ne Sey ."s. ar 
sas : . ° cards due June 20. or’ ue une . 
The 1946 Competition Scholarships for Mural Painting For further information address The Ogun- 
quit Art Center, Hoyt’s Lane, Ogunquit, 

For full particulars and application blanks ame. 
write to Tulsa, Okla. 


1ST NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
PAINTING. July 1 to Sept. 30. Philbrook 
Art Center. Open to all American Indian 
painters of traditional or ceremonial sub- 
jects. Jury. Prizes. Entries due June 14. 
For further information write to Bernard 
Frazier, Philbrook Art Center, 2727 Rock- 
ford Road, Tulsa, Okla. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1ST SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL. Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15. High Museum of Art. Open to 
artists of N. and S. Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Jury. Prizes. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, watercolor. Work due between Sept. 

and 15. For further information write 
Ben Shute, High Museum of Art, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Office of the Secretary: 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 














MORRIS SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 


Approved for Veterans under G.I. Bill 


MILLER HILL ROAD 
PROVINCETOWN 
SEASON BEGINS JUNE 17 

Address Box 41 i 


Provincetown, Mass. 








IS PAINTING AN ART OR SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Reprints of Ernest Thurn's provocative articles, ‘‘Teach- 


T ke UJ Me ing Art is also an Art” and “The Cock-eyed Art 
N World,” may be had for the asking. Send for folder. 
SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 


East Gloucester, Massachusetts ¢ SUMMER SESSION: June 15 to September 15 


Gloucester, Mass. 


24TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH 
SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION. June 30- 
Sept. 8. Arts Association Galleries. Open 
to members only. Media: all. Exhibits 
must be framed; frames not to exceed 4”. 
Jury. Prizes totaling $175. Work due before 
June 14. For further information write 
Adelaide E. Klotz, Secretary, Ledge Road, 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


THE WORCESTER rN al MUSEUM Minneapolis, Minn. 


83RD ANNUAL SIX-STATE SCULPTURE 
EXHIBITION. July 2-Aug. 11. Walker Art 
Center. Open to legal residents, students 
and teachers now residing in Wisc., Iowa, 
Nebr., North and South Dakota, Minn. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due by June 15. For 
further information and entry cards write 
Mr. William M. Friedman, Assistant . Di- 
rector, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 5. 


28 The Art Digest 
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Summer School News 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS and_ potential 
ones are singularly blessed in this coun- 
try—there are subjects for every taste. 
For those who prefer the more exotic 
varieties, there is the annual Taos 
Field School of Art of the University of 
New Mexico, conducted from July 1 to 
August 4 in the famous Harwood 
Foundation in Taos, heart of the pueblo 
country. 

Director’ Lez L. Haas will be assisted 
by an impressive list of instructors, 
among them Kenneth Adams, Oscar 
Beringhaus, Ernest Blumenschein, 
Howard Cook, Andrew Dasburg, Ran- 
dall Davey, Victor Higgins and Joseph 
Imhof. Students have access to a good 
library, a permanent collection of In- 
dian relics and New Mexican antiqui- 
ties, a stage and auditorium, and an 
art gallery where exhibitions are held 
throughout the summer. 

Due to its proximity to Lake Cham- 
plain and the Green Mountains, the 
University of Vermont Summer School 
is a favorite with landscapists who fa- 
vor a cool climate as well as palette. 
Francis Colburn, resident artist, is in 
charge of classes to be held five morn- 
ings a week from July 8 to August 16. 
Colburn held a retrospective exhibition 
at the University recently, and was rep- 
resented this year in the Whitney, First 
Pasadena and California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor annuals. He received a 
bronze medal in the San Francisco 
show. Colburn’s classes in Burlington 
center, as they have in the past, around 
exploration of the various schools of 
modern art and their significance. 

Ernest Thurn is devoting three full 
months to his School of Modern Art in 
East Gloucester, Mass. (June 15- Aug. 
15), where he puts into practice his 
positive theories on art education. 
“Neither the scholarly approach nor 
the technically academic puts first 
things first,” says Mr. Thurn. If teach- 
ing art is possible or desirable, the stu- 
dent must be taught to open his eyes 
and see, and through intelligent prac- 
tice and guidance, to understand. This 
is not a matter of head, nor of the 
hands, but of the heart and the senses.” 

One of the most fascinating places in 
the world to painters addicted to the 
sea is Monhegan Island, 18 miles out 
in the Atlantic off the coast of Maine. 
It was a favored subject of Homer. Jay 
Connaway, who has recorded its vary- 
ing aspects for many years, also con- 





the hans hofmann 


52 west 8th street a 


CHARLES SUMMER 
CAGLE CLASSES 


JULY &G AUGUST 
ARLINGTON, VERMONT 


For Information Write: SAatos wr 
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new york city * 


provincetown, mass. 








ducts a summer school there, where, 
among other things, he gives free les- 
sons to veterans. Addressing potential 
students Connaway says: “If you come 
here to work hard and really study I 
will do my best to teach you what I 
know about the sea. .. . I assume that 
you can draw, and know the rudiments 
of painting. Knowing that the ocean is 
an old “Devil” to paint, I suggest that 
you avail yourself of the full time be- 
tween June 15 and Sept. 15. 

Word has come from the California 
School of Fine Arts that Whitney Atch- 
ley has joined the staff and will con- 
duct day and evening classes in ce- 
ramics this summer. 

The Rhode Island School of Design 
announces the appointment of Walde- 
mar Raemisch, noted sculptor, designer 
and metal craftsman, as head of the 
sculpture department. Gilbert A. Frank- 
lin, now instructor in sculpture and jew- 
elry at San Jose College, Calif., will 
assist him. John Howard Benson, head 
of the sculpture department since 1931, 
will continue on the faculty as visiting 
lecturer in the theory of design and as 
head of the recently organized lettering 
workshop. 

The University of Georgia’s Depart- 
ment of Art, in Athens, under the direc- 
tion of Lamar Dodd, offers two summer 
sessions of six weeks each. The first 
one, from June 16 to July 20, offers 
classes in art appreciation, drawing 
and composition, oil and watercolor 
painting, art education, ceramics and 
crafts. The faculty for this term in- 
cludes Howard Thomas, Mary Leath 
Thomas, Annie Mae Holliday and Reu- 
ben Gambrell. The second term, from 
July 24 through August 26, features 
courses in drawing and composition, 
oil and watercolor painting, design and 
ceramics under guest instructor Ken- 
neth Loomis as well as regular staff 
members. 

Near New York but pleasantly bu- 
colic are the summer classes of the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, 
Connecticut. Gail Symond, a prominent 
Guild member, will instruct in drawing 
and painting—figure, portrait, still life, 
landscape and composition. Yale-trained 
E. Z. Steevers is in charge of classes 
in modeling and ceramic sculpture for 
both children and adults. There will 
also be a regular Monday night sketch 
class. Activities start on June 10 and 
continue well into August with a mod- 
est tuition fee charged either by the in- 
dividual lesson or by the month. 


school of fine art 


phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanan 


june 15 - sept. 15 





THE NEW CONWAY ART SCHOOL 
W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 


AT CONWAY, MASS. 
MAY THROUGH OCTOBER 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
at 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Courses in Painting 


FRANCIS COLBURN 


July 8th - August 16th 


RHODE ISLAND 


qHOOl Sos 
Of DESIGN fu, elptare, erhitectre, land 


seape architecture, art educ. 16 

bldgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 

Confers dorms, museum, theatre. Social 
B.F.A. amd program. Coed. Est. 1877. Catalog. 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES | 
JULY Ist — SEPTEMBER 7th 


UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


BRACKMAN 


WRITE: NOANK, CONN. 
TEL.: MYSTIC 368 


FLORENCE V. CANNON 


Landscape Painting School 


JULY-AUGUST 


Paintable Old Marblehead, Mass. 


Information 576 Benson St., Camden, N. J. 
After June 1st Marblehead, Mass. 


















THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


TWELFTH SEASON—Opening July 8, 1946 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 


For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Harrison, New York 


ARCHIPENKO 
ART SCHOOL 
SUMMER tz mountains 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
274 WEST 19 STREET © NEW YORK 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
N.Y. Uni. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
Write ror ARTS AND CraFrrs CATALOG 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 









;——~ For Summer Art Classes in New York 


the Schoal for Art Studies 


offers classes in: 
eee @ SCULPTURE @ DRAWING 
Paintin Portrait, Composition, and bene, 
—e stressing techniques of oil Var: 
ater color, gouac' pastels, an other 
pe Sculpture workshop. 
Distinguished Fapty 
2231 B’way at 79th St., N. Y 






TR. 7-1760 
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WELLFLEET SCHOOL OF ART 
ON CAPE COD 


“XAVIER GONZALEZ 
BEN WOLF 


PAINTING, DRAWING, ART CRITICISM 
JULY AND AUGUST 


Limited Number of Serious Art Students. 
Lectures by Visiting Artists & Critics. 


Approved under G. |. Bill of Rights by Board of 
Collegiate Authority, Commonwealth of Mass. 


For further information address: 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary, 122 Waverly Place 
New York, N. Y. 


MONHEGAN SCHOOL 


THE REAL OCEAN 


JUNE TILL SEPTEMBER 
WRITE: 


JAY CONNAWAY 


MONHEGAN ISLAND, MAINE 
VIA THOMASTON, MAINE 







SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING 


FRANK PAC 


Located at “THE WEATHERVANE® 
the moors 
EAST GLOUCESTER, 


Students will receive individual criticism based upon 
their technique and extent of their creative development. 


MASS. 


Write to: BERTRAM OPPENHEIM, 
990 PRESIDENT STREET BROOKLYN 25, WN. Y. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1946 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly aasiatant instructor in 
the Cane Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Addrexx the Secretary. 





HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
an = ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Professional school. Degree and certificate 
courses in Fine and Advertising Art. Nine 
instructors. Summer, June 17th, Winter, 
Sept. 9th. Catalog. 

ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, 


JULY Ist - SEPT. 7th 
For Information Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Ind. 












MASS 

















ART COURSE 


ETCHING * DRAWING - PAINTING 


THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 


44 MT. PLEASANT AVENUE 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CREDITS 


HENRY R. MacGINNIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


- On the Connecticut 





FAIRLEE, VT. . . 
WRITE: HENRY R. MacGINNIS, TRENTON, WN. J. 





Washington Newsletter 
[Continued from page 20] 


conservative viewpoint 
stressed. 

It will prove valuable to compare 
this exhibition and the group of oils 
sent to the Tate Gallery in London (re- 
ported last issue) with the groups of 
watercolors and oils purchased by the 
State Department. The first two shows 
were picked chronologically. In the lat- 
ter, judgment of pictures per se under- 
lies the selection. While one may not 
agree with every choice, these groups 
will undoubtedly have a dynamic qual- 
ity. The historical exhibition has its 
place at the beginning of an interna- 
tional program, but, having been done, 
need not be repeated ad infinitum. What 
would be the French art reputation in 
this country, had we constantly been 
shown 19th century and conservative 
painting with but a smattering of 
Picasso, Matisse and Braque? 

The American group exhibition in this 
country has become shockingly stand- 
ardized by insistence on a “cross-sev- 
tion” approach, as well as by the drive 
towards inclusion of names rather than 
pictures. Rarely, as.in the two World’s 
Fair shows, has a large exhibition 
achieved any unusual character. One 
of them was picked single-handed; one 
of them by a highly democratic jury 
system, To freeze our cultural exports 
in the hands of any group with rigid 
ideas of exhibition techniques would be 
unfortunate. Let’s leave the field flex- 


have been 


ible, with results the important criteria. 









SUMMER CLASSES 


DU MOND 


JULY - AUGUST 
LANDSCAPE — PORTRAIT 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Write P. O. Box 102, Bennington, Vt. 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


IN THE CITY 
AT 8 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11 
INSTRUCTORS: 


V. LA GAMBINA 
V. PIZZITOLA 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Ii- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
illustration, interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila 2, Pa. 










PAINTING CLASS 
GEORGE PICKEN 


JULY and AUGUST 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


RINGELIN 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 
weeks commencing June 10. Write for catalog 
& folder “In Fiorida Sunshine.’ Address: Jas. 
A. McClendon, 

Exec. Sec'’y 


Sarunete: FLORI DA 





School of 
Art 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 


William C. McNulty, Director 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


LOUIS BERNARD 


BOSA - KLONIS 


For information address: 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
Rockport, Mass. 








BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
PORTRAIT, FIGURE, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Approved G.I. Bill of Rights School 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





j= SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


HENRY VARNUM POOR — G. CUTLER 
wouee SIMON WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
and DISTINGUISHED VISITING ARTISTS 


Opens July Ist 
Catalog on request 


=== SKOWHEGAN, MAINE == 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT STREET FRANCISCO 11 
Douglas MacAgy, Sear 








SUMMER SESSION * June 24 - August 2 
FACULTY OF TWENTY-ONE 
WILLIAM BAZIOTES — EVSA MODEL 
Guest Instructors 


WATERCOLOR 


"HAR 
0 SCHOOL 


16th Season Opens June 24 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 


Jerry Farnsworth 
SUMMER ART CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
JULY Ist TO SEPTEMBER 7th 
LANDSCAPE, PORTRAITURE, ALL MEDIUMS 
Write for Circular: Secretary, Box 78 
North Truro, Mass. 








SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Address: 


Supervisor of Summer Session 

Bian ae CARNEGIE 

3 INSTITUTE OF 

ts isi TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion I!lustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
The Art Digest 
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ORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teachi 


ng 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 
Write for Catal 8. 








NATHANIEL 


SUMMER SCHOOL e July 1 to Sept. 1 
Painting e Composition e Watercolor 
75 MAIN ST. e ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Tho YT IMSTITUTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 through August 2 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, I!lineis. Box 701 





SUMMER SESSION 


et June 24 to August 2, 1946 
PAINTING WORKSHOP 
FIGURE & LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
ADVERTISING ART 
POTTERY, WEAVING & OTHER CRAFTS 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Broadway at College - Oakland 11 - California 
Spencer Macky, President 









DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
SUMMER TERM: JUNE 17 - AUGUST 9 


Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 







Na maha Lee) 
Direct Project Tra 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Ilus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 


Suite 


LEARN °° °"Ar home ° 







e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 56 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Nome. 
Street 
RR aiicieisicacencecntncenhaiiiniapicees eID irtiainiie acs 
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Famous Masterpieces at Met 


[Continued from page 5] 


is beyond description. It is a fairly 
early work of the master, having been 
executed before he was 30. 

The huge Delacroix canvas, one of his 
most celebrated and expert allegorical 
subjects, looks nothing short of spec- 
tacular placed before the Grand Stair- 
case. Commenting on it, a noted con- 
temporary artist suggested a good rea- 
son why such pictures are not being 
painted now—that not an artist alive 
has the requisite skill. The dynamic 
weaving of figures and smouldering 
color, the tension of “Liberty” and her 
fighting followers, the disposition and 
pure painting of the fallen in the fore- 
ground all combine to make La Barri- 
cade one of the most exciting pictures 
of its kind in the world. 

A full report on the rearranged Me- 
dieval collection will have to wait for a 
later issue. All the important works 
which were stored during the war are 
back again and arranged chronologi- 
cally in newly decorated galleries. For 
the first time, the medieval treasures 
from the Morgan collection are incor- 
porated into the main display.—J. G. 


Brussels Newsletter 
[Continued from page 14] 


was a bang-up one. The American Book 
exhibition held the lead. In three weeks 
more than 40,000 visitors attended it, 
anxious to be informed on the Ameri- 
can intellectual contribution to the war 
effort. People under the German heel 
over here were unable to read a single 
word about literary and scientific de- 
velopments in the rest of the world 
for five years. They hungered for de- 
tails, adults and children alike. 

This Autumn New York will be able 
to see a Belgium Book Exhibition at 
the New York Public Library, which 
this writer set up on behalf of the Bel- 
gium INBEL Agency. It will be an easy 
digest of this past half century of evo- 
lution in Belgium book technique. This 
will be the first exhibition of its kind 
in the United States. Book fans will 
have before their eyes material permit- 
ting them to appreciate modern Bel- 
gian painters. 


SUMMER TERM 


NORTO Opens June 3rd 
SCHOOL course ware’ ror 
OF AR 


INFORMATION. 
COLORADO SPRING 
ENTE 
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W. PALM BEACH, 
FINE ARTS C 


FLORIDA 
Ss 
R 
SUMMER SESSION: July 1 to 
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Peppino Mangravite, Lawrence Barrett, 
George Vander Sluis, Edgar Britton. 
Classes in drawing, painting, lithography, 

landscape painting. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, 


Colorado 





KANSAS INSTITUTE 
city ART and SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 
ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 


terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 
Illustration. Low tuition. Scho ips. Sum- 


mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 
Write for catalog. 
Dept. 1466, K. C. Art Institute, K.C. 2, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


OF THE a ds 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA.— JUNE 10 TO AUGUST 28 
Professional instruction in pointing and sculpture. 





Posing out-of-doors, anima 
landscape classes. Sports. 


PHILA., BROAD & CHERRY— JUNE 17 T@ JULY 27 
An intensive six-weeks course offering study in 
painting and illustration. 


Distinguished faculties 
Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees 


Write Broad & Cherry, Phila. 2, Pa., for catalogs 
and information. 


School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, adver- 
tising, illustration, interior 


ani, fashion arts, fine 
arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 
INSTITUTE in all courses. Photography, 


uppetry, jewelry, ceramics. 


ay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

Courses by mail in 

modern, creative art. 
RALPH M. PEARSON 
Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 


Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y 
ELL LS Le a SSC 


sculpture, lithography, 











PAINT IN SAN DIEGO 
365 DAYS PER YEAR 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 
5172 W. PT. LOMA BOULEVARD, SAN DIEGO 7, CALIF. 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


in new quarters in the Museam building on Huntington Avenue. 
Untimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Sealpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Student Exhibition in June. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


1009 ®. STATE © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DiREcTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. 


NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 


FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Our Responsibility 


The League has protested the plan to 
return 200 pieces of priceless art which 
were sent here from Germany by the 
Army for reasons of safety and secur- 
ity. “Ninety-five Art Experts” had made 
a demand for their immediate return. 
Herewith is the letter to President Tru- 
man which was authorized by the 
Board: 

New York, May 23rd, 1946 
His Excellency Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. President: 


The American Artists Professional 
League has had its attention directed 
to a resolution which was recently sent 
to you by “Ninety-five Art Authorities,” 
requesting the immediate return of 
some 200 famous paintings brought to 
this country from Germany last De- 
cember. 


In this, Mr. President, the League 
does not find itself in agreement and is 
setting out our objections and protest 
in our columns in THE Art DicEst, but 
first sending you this statement before 
making it public. 

These works were transferred here, 
it is charged, “over the protest of the 
art experts assigned to the European 
section,” by the United States Army. 

It would seem obvious the Army be- 
ing the immediate custodian of such 
property was in the best position to 
judge the hazards of keeping such valu- 
able and prized works in Germany and 
the attending responsibility. The remov- 
al to this country should appear the 
logical step to guarantee their ultimate 
safety. 

Until the unquestioned ownership of 
these pieces is determined and the sta- 
bility of the countries is established, 
the responsibility surely remains with 
the custodian, and it would be derelic- 


SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 


Colors in SUN THICKENED OIL 
by 


For FREE Technical Book on 
Formulation for Permanency, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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tion of our duty otherwise to return 
them. 

Certainly the United States has no 
thought of expropriating the works of 
art and it is likely the legal owners 
much prefer to have them in our cus- 
tody. 

The American Artists Professional 
League, which is the largest art associ- 
ation in the country—nation-wide in its 
aspect because of its chapters in our 
many states and territories—desires to 
make this formal protest against er- 
roneous or ill-considered return of these 
works of art. 

The League further. believes it would 
be a worth-while project, if it is per- 
missible, to have these pieces shown in 
our cities where their museums are 
adaptable and have the essential facili- 
ties, an admission being charged, the 
proceeds therefrom to be used for for- 
eign relief. 

Besides producing a very sizeable fund 
it would be a stimulating force in art 
appreciation among our people. Our Ex- 
ecutive Committee has therefore di- 
rected me to bring this to your atten- 
tion and respectfully request your 
thoughtful consideration. 

Very sincerely, 
—ALBERT T. RED, 
National Vice-President. 


We Give You Gordon Grant 

There is a great interest in marine 
painting and the League is fortunate to 
have on its Board an expert on nautical 
subjects in the person of Gordon Grant. 
He is unexcelled in painting the sea and 
its ships and we have drafted him to 
write something of his craft. It is a 
privilege to present his article here- 
with: 

A FEW BASICS OF MARINE PAINTING 
By Gordon Grant 

Marine subjects fall broadly into 
three groups: the open sea, off-shore 
waters and harbor scenes. 

In the first named, the painter is 
concerned, in making his composition, 
with three elements; the sky, the sea 
and rocks or shore—both distant and 
under-foot. 

In harbors, many more objects pre- 
sent themselves—shore-wharves, ships, 
boats and a multitude of other things— 
material for middle and foreground. It 
would seem rather obvious to remark 
that the place to study the movement 
of deep water is at sea, and fortunate 
is the painter who has made or can 
make long voyages, when the ocean in 
its measureless moods can be observed. 

In drawing the open sea (and I can 
not lay too much stress on drawing), 
the first thing to be realized is that 
the waves are all moving in the same 
direction, activated by the prevailing 
wind, though, on occasion, currents will 
react and produce cross influences. 
With inshore water—surf and tide—the 
opposite is at once noticeable. Waves 
on their way to break on the shore are 
often deflected by subsurface rocks and 
bottom formations, as well as by re- 
treating waves thrown back by rocky 
shores. Thus surf painting presents a 
more complex problem to the painter 
than the open sea. 

My best advice to the student who 
wishes to paint surf, is to forget his 
color box for the time being and arm 
himself with a large paper pad and a 
6 B carpenter’s pencil. Having picked 
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Jules Pages 

Jules Pages, for decades out- 
standing among American artist- 
painters resident in Paris, died 
suddenly in his home city of San 
Francisco on May 22, aged 79. 
During the period preceding 
World War II, he gave generously 
of his time and thought to the 
work of the European Chapter of 
the American Artists Professional 
League. He received many honors 
from both France and America. 
We of the League would add our 
tribute. 

We will miss this good friend of 
American artists. 





out the most comfortable rock which 
presents itself, he should seat himself 
and watch the heave and roll of the 
sea, watch it for hours on end. 

Now put the pencil to work, looking 
for the long lines—the short lines will 
take care of themselves—never losing 
sight of the fact that we are seeking a 
design. All must balance, sky, sea, 
rocks. One wave moves on leaving a 
trough which in turn will rise and be- 
come a wave. The proper disposition 
of the foam pattern and broken water 
is most important. This procedure I 
heartily recommend for days on end 
before the problem of painting is taken 
up. 
The sea, being a mirror of the sky, 
takes its color primarily from over our 
head. Here is an interesting and simple 
experiment: take a wash basin or large 
bowl and color the interior a dark 
blue. This will represent the depth of 
the ocean. Fill it with water to the brim 
and place it on a table out of doors 
under a blue sky. Lower your eyes until 
you are looking along the surface of 
the water. Now raise the eyes to differ- 
ent heights until you are standing, 
looking down directly into the bowl. 

At each point you will note how the 
reflection of the sky becomes darker 
until there is no reflection at all—just 
deep blue—the sea itself. The moving 
sea is nothing more than countless mil- 
lions of our reflectors, tipped at differ- 
ent angles to the light rays. The near 
side of the waves are dark because you 
are looking into them. The far side is 
light since it reflects the sky. 

In-shore water is lighter in color be- 
cause shallower, and the light is re- 
flected from a sandy bottom, and much 
foam aerates it and accounts for the 
various shades of green peculiar to surf. 

The observant student cannot fail to 
ask himself why the water is brown 
today, grey tomorrow and blue the next 
day. All these questions he can answer 
for himself if he has eyes to see. Know- 
ing the “why,” he is well on his way to 
the “how.” 

Careful study of drawing the sea, 
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plus many color notes on the spot, will 
provide the painter with all the mate- 
rial necessary for the production of 
the final aim—a picture. 


War Memorials Again 


Probably no subject is so much talked 
about, argued over or projected than 
the form our war memorials should 
take. Professional groups, committees 
and self-appointed “leaders” are busy 
everywhere, dispensing all kinds of in- 
formation, advice and much propa- 
ganda in the form of elaborate bro- 
chures, letters to the editors and public 
addresses. 

These groups are not of one mind as 
to what properly is a memorial. They 
are as far apart as the poles. One con- 
tingent is vehement for “living war 
memorials” — whatever that connotes. 
Objection is promptly raised that noth- 
ing which grows is at all permanent. 
Even the giant redwoods which are pre- 
sumed to be the oldest of such living 
things are not everlasting. 

Another group points to the Winged 
Victory as the ideal memorial to the 
great victory at Samothrace. Others 
call attention to the fact that Victory 
lost her arms somewhere along the 
years. Others insist ours should be an- 
other great symbol like the Statue of 
Liberty. So the debate waxes warm and 
the League seems to be the focal point 
for open forum on the subject. 

Lincoln has been memorialized more 
than any other of our people and for- 
tunately most of these memorials have 
been of great dignity and artistry, com- 
bining all the necessary attributes and 
stand as tributes not only to the man 
they honor, but to the artists who con- 
tributed—the architects, sculptors, art- 
ists and the landscape architects. There 
is little question of the lasting quality 
of such memorials. 

Then we have the Lincoln highways, 
avenues, streets and tunnels, but it is 
a much debated question whether any 
of these ever bring a thought of the one 
for whom they were named. It is fre- 
quently doubted whether anyone living 
in any of the numerous cities or towns 
of Lincoln scattered throughout this 
country ever turns his mind to their 
name-sake or recalls the naming was a 
great memorial gesture. 

The League which was first to give 
consideration to war memorials felt 
impelled to protest some of the early 
projects which were being promoted 
ostensibly to honor the boys from that 
section of New York City who had gone 
“over there.” Clearly they were com- 
mercial enterprises in behalf of dec- 
orators, “jerry-builders’ and WPA 
craftsmen who capitalized upon the 
emotional state of our people. Other en- 
terprises lead one to believe they are 
being used in a commercial way. The 
louder the claims, the wider publicity 
grows, leading into the radio where 
commentators whip up extravagant 
stories. 

The League has always and stoutly 
maintained that memorials should have 
the idea and object of a memorial in 
mind and that in whatever form it is 
developed, it should be of lasting beau- 
ty and artistry. Should it include a for- 
um or civic center, all well and good, 
but we are inclined to agree with our 
valued friend and associate, Mr. Georg 
Lober, that a comfort station is hardly 
fitting as a War Memorial. 
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Uniti we can fill the blank spaces 
in your paint box with products 
which meet in every respect the high 
standards we have established for 
Devoe artists’ materials, we won’t 
attempt to fill them under the 
Devoe label. This means that you 
can count on any Devoe products 
you buy now or in the future to meet 
your expectations to the fullest 
extent. 


OEVOE 


Quality Materials Include 


* Professional Artists’ Water Colors 
* Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors 
* Fine Artists’ Brushes 
* Devoe Pastels 






DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 


787 First Avenue, New York 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, O. 

Akron Art Institute To June 23: 
Murals from Indian Caves by 
Katchadourian. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Amherst College June 1-16: Herbert 
L. Pratt Collection. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To July 8: 300th Birthday of 
Andover. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art June 16-Sept. 15: 
Chinese Furniture; June 23-July 
31: Paintings and Drawings by 
William Calfee. 

Walters Art Gallery From June 24: 
Watercolors by Antoine-Louis 
Barye. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy June: Contem- 
porary American Painting; June 
23-July 14: 20th Century Draw- 
ings; June 23-July 30: Latin 
American Paintings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 1: 
Prints by Goya. 

Doll & Richards June 4-22: Color 
Prints by Benavides. 

Fogg Museum June $3-Sept. 17: 
French Painting since 1870. 

BRUNSWICK, ME. 

Bowdoin College Museum of Art 
June: Marines by Alphonse J. 
Shelton; Watercolors by Mrs. Har- 
old Lee Berry. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To June 19: 
Buffalo Society of Artists Water- 
color Exhibition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. E 
Art Institute Zo July 14: Prints 
by Eleanor Coen; To Aug. 18: 
John Brown Series by Jacob Law- 
rence. 

Associated American Artists To 
June 10: Watercolors by Adolf 
Dehn, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo June 
9: May Show; Serigraph Exhibi- 
tion. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To June 30: 
Ohio Watercolor Society Exhibi- 
tion; June 14-July 5: Built in U.S.A. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 9: 
Paintings by Californians; June 
238-July 21: Paintings by Mexicans. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Dayton Art Institute June: Paint- 
ings by Stark Young. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum June: Paint- 
ings by Leonardo da Vinci. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Art June 4-30: Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Collection. 
Alger House To June 27: Grosse 
Pointe Artists. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Blanden Memorial Museum 7o June 
16: Life War Art. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum 70 June 30: 
Paintings by Cari N. Werntz. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts June 14}-July 14: Abbott 
Collection of Naval Medicine Paint- 
ings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art June: LaTausca Collection; 
Paintings by Burnett Shryock; Old 
Master Prints. 

KENNEBUNE,: MASS. 

Brick Store Museum 7o June 30: 
William Edward Barry Exhibition. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Biltmore Art Galleries June: Water- 
colors by Emil Bisttram. 

Los Angeles County Museum 70 
June 18: Paintings by Marsden 
Hartley; June 2-July 14: Annual 
Exhibition Artists of Los Angeles; 
June 16-July 18: Paintings by 
Max Weber. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts June 
1-80: Paul Rosenberg Group Ex- 
hibition, 

University Gallery, University of 
Minnesota To July 1: Prints by 
Josef Albers. 

Walker Art Center Jo June 16; Ele- 
ments of Design. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute To July 7: 4th An- 
nual Young Peoples’ Exhibit. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art To June 23: Paint- 
ings by George Inness; Prints by 
Philip Kappel. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
June: Alabama Art League; Ala- 
bama Watercolor Society. 
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NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today To June 15: Paint- 
ings to Eleanor Karl. 

Newark Museum June; Recent Ac- 
cessions; From June 15; Arts of 
China. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum 7o June 238: 
Junior Members, Art Assn. of New 
Orleans; Art by American Chil- 
dren; June 30-July 28: Camera 
Club. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Memorial Society June: Up- 
john Collection, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Artists Gallery June 4-16: Morris 
Blackburn. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
June: 16th and 17th Century 
Drawings; American Paintings. 
Art Alliance To June 21; Industrial 
Design by J. Gordon Lippincott; 
June §-Aug. 17: Philadelphia Wa- 
tercolor Club. 

Philadelphia Museum To June 15: 
Works by Corot. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To June 16: 
Standard Oil Collection. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum June: Water- 
colors by Kitty Recchia; Works by 
Emily Ott. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum June; All- 
Oregon Exhibition. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Contemporary Artists To June 15: 
Paintings by R. E. Gabel and Her- 
bert Fink; June 19-July 6: Draw- 
ings by Elizabeth Slater; Paintings 
by Loren Anthony. 

Museum of Art To June 18: 67th 
Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Students of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo June 15: 
Paintings by Sgt. Paul Arit. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery June 1-21: 
Emotional Design in Painting. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery June: San Diego 
Scene; 1§ Latin American Painters. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To June 11; Objects as 
Subjects. 


San Francisco Museum of Art To 
June 9: Variety in Alstraction; 
Drawings by Corrado Cagli; To 
June 23; Paintings by Eduardo 
Kingman, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum June 1-29: Are Clothes 
Modern. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Art Museum June: 


Paintings by 
Enit Kaufman. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum June 22-Aug. 4: 
Etchings by Claude Lorrain; St. 
Louis Women Artists; Kathe Koll- 
witz; July 1-81: Independent Art- 
ists of St. Louis. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts June: Per- 
manent Collection. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To June 9: Paint- 
ings and Drawings by N.C. Wyeth. 

National Gallery of Art The Life 
of Christ as Depicted in the Etch- 
ings of Rembrandt; Permanent Col- 
lection. 

WHITTIER, CALIF. 
Whittier Art Gallery June 
Works by Ben Messick. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Association June 1-15: Paint- 
ings by Fred Wassal; Mid Western 
Museum Prints. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 7o June 17: 
Paintings by Commander Dwight 
Shepler. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum June 7-July 25: Stu- 
dent Exhibition; Watercolors by 8 
Syracuse Painters; New Acquisi- 
tions. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute To June 16: 
Spring Exhibition; Watercolors by 
DeHirsh Margules. 


2-30: 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. To June 8: Julia Bresto- 
van; June 17-29: Annual Competi- 
tive Exhibition. 
H. V. Allison 
Graphic Art. 
American British (44W56) To 
June: Paintings by Donald Burns; 
Gouaches and drawings by Bartoli. 
N. M. Aquavella (38E57) June: 
Old Masters. 

Architectural League of New York 
(115E40) To June 18; Arts of the 
Newsstand. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
21: National Association of Wo- 
men Artists Exhibition. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To June 12: Paint- 
ings by Lionel Reiss; To June 19: 
Sculpture by John Rood; June 21 
to July 6: Works of Celia Schwe- 
bel. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) June: 
Paintings and Watercolors by Amer- 
ican Artists. 


(382E57) June: 


Barbizon-Plaza Hotel Art Galleries 


(6th Ave. and 58) June 1 to June 
30: Hungarian Benefit Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To June 
15: Contemporary Paintings. 

George Binet Gallery (67E57) To 
June 7: Works by Dora Dorian; 
June 8 to 22: Golden Age of En- 
gravings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To June 
8: Arthur Schwieder Group; June 
10-28: Watercolors, Hazel McKinley. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To June 9: Woodcuts by An- 
tonio Frasconi. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To June 
22: Carved in Stone. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To June 
15: Drawings by Phokion Deme- 
triades, 

Century Association (7W43) From 
June 7: Paintings from the Stephen 
Clark Collection. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To June 
21; Paintings by Ralph Rosenborg. 

Clay Club (4W8) June; Sculpture 
Center Building Fund Exhibition. 

Coritemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To June 14: Paintings by Sidney 
Gross and Father Pieck; From June 
15: Summer Group Show. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To June 
29: American Artists Group Show 
and American Folk Art. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
June 15: George Biddle Drawings. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To July 
30: Old and Modern Paintings and 
Drawings. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) To June 
$0: 15th to 18th Century Paint- 
ings. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To June 8: 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
June 30: Group Exhibition. 

Eighth Street Gallery (33W8) To 
June 15: Paintings and Drawings 
of Greenwich Village; June 16 to 
80: Black and White Exhibition. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison) To 
June 18: Modern American and 
European Paintings. 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) June: 
Summer Group; June 10-30: Works 
by Faith Vilas. 

French and Co. (210E57) To June 
8: American Paintings. 

Frick Collection (1E70) June: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) June: 
Works of Bernard Brussel-Smith. 
Galerie Neuf (342E79) To June 
24: Paintings by Edward Schoen- 

berger and David Nixon. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
June 15; Lithographs by Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Gramercy Gallery (38 Gramercy Pk.) 
June: Sculpture by Virdone; Paint- 
ings by Weisbecker. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To June 29: 
Member-Guest Exhibition of Wa- 
tercolors; To June 14: Paintings 
of the Caribbean by Frederick J. 
Waugh. 

Guggenheim Museum of Non-Objec- 
tive Painting (24E54) From June 
5: Contemporary Non-Obdjective 
Paintings. 

Felix Gouled Galleries (18E57) To 
June 15: Paintings by Maurice 
Utrillo and Maurice Gagni. 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) June: Prints 
by Old and Modern Masters. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To June 10: 
Works of William Stanley Hayter. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave. at 
60) To June 15: Artists of Cur- 
rier and Ives, Paintings and Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
June 15: Rouault Aquatints. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) June 
10 to June 28: Watercolors of 
China by Morris Kriensky. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) June: Mod- 
ern Paintings for a Country Estate. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
June 7: Contemporary Paintings; 
From June 17: Paintings by Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
June: Gallery Group Show. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) June: 
19th Century European and Amer- 
ican Genre. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) 70 
June 8: Paintings by Gar Sparks. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) June: 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) June: 
Group Exhibitions of Watercolors 
and Oils. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Modern Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) June 14 to July 21: Fine 
Arts under Fire; From June 21: 
Contemporary American Painting 
and Sculpture; June: Print Master- 
pieces; Taste of the Seventies; Eu- 
ropean Drawings; Chinese Lowe- 
stoft; Mediaeval Collection; Egyp- 
tian Collection; The Cloisters to 
June 23: Screens and Sketches by 
Breading Furst. 

Midtown Gallery (601 Madison) 
June; Season’s Retrospective. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Summer: 
Summer Exhibition of 19th and 


20th Century American Artiste. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) June 
8-15; Paintings by Arline McHugh; 
Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
To June 9: Modern China; To 
June 23: Paintings by Marc Cha- 
gall; To August 25: Paintings by 
Georgia O'Keeffe; June 12-Sept. 8: 
Frank Lloyd Wright; June 19-Aug. 
25: Drawings by Franklin Watkins. 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) June: New Loan Ezhibi- 
tion. 


National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) June 1-18; Paintings by Mer- 
chant Seamen. 

New-Age Gallery (138W15) June 
3-22: Group Exhibition. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) June: 
Old and Modern Paintings. 

New York Botanical Gardens Mu- 
seum (Bronx Park) June: Allied 
Arts Institute Exhibition of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Pk. W. at 77) To July 14: 
Audubon Watercolors. 

New York Circulating Library (51 
E57) June 5-July 5: Paintings of 
Children, 

New York Public Library (222E79) 
June 8-30: Works by. Thomas 
Hunt. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) June: 
Modern Masters. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) June: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) June 3- 
16: Paintings by Susan Thul. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) June: 
Group Exhibition. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) June: Sea- 
son in Review. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
June: Contemporary American Por- 
traits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth Ave.) 
June: Summer Group. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich Ave.) 
To June 8: Paintings by Shimon. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) June: 
19th and 20th Century French 
and American Paintings. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To June 15: Group Exhibition of 
Watercolors. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) June: 
Four Artists Underground. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
June: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) June: Old Masters. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
June 8: The City; June 10-29: 
How to Make a Serigraph. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32E 
57) June: Old Masters. 

Tribune Book and Art Center June: 
8 of the Merchant Marine. 

Wildenstein & Co. June: Old Masters. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To June 
8: Paintings by Richard Pousette- 


Dart. 
Winfield Fine Art Gallery (184W4) 
June: Paintings by David Vestal. 


Howard Young Gallery 
June: Old Masters. 


The Art Digest 
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For Everyone a The Outstanding 


BELA de TIREFORT 


AMERICAN PAINTER of INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


USES 


y 
CYT 
OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. de Tirefort writes: 


“TRAINS AT NIGHT” “As a consistent user of Grumbacher 


Permanent Collection of the 


ee ce) eed. quality oil colors over many years, | 
LaSalle Station, find them of great power, permanency, 
and brilliance. | find them excellent for 


© dele dle Vingloi?> 


Chicago, Ill. 


BELA de TIREFORT has had a many oF OE: Oe 
faceted career in the fine arts field 
which ranges from a series of industrial 
paintings for railroads and steel mills 
at Pittsburgh to the upper regions of “All_the ee. Pn 
Alaska. Many of his industrial and rail- superior or equal in qual- 
road subjects are now owned by ex- hed ares Gos. 
ecutives of those industries. He has 

also found New York City a fertile 

source of inspiration and has depicted 

the changing moods of the big city. In The. above state. 

New York he studied at Cooper Union every tube, togeth- 

and with Frederic McMonnies who be- ta oot 


came his life long friend and advisor. —— and oil con- 


He has held several one-man shows at 

the Brummer and Newhouse Galleries 

and has participated in many national 

exhibiting societies throughout the 

country. Mr. de Tirefort has an active 

interest as the Director of Washington 

Square Outdoor Exhibition currently OBTAINABLE 
showing through June 8th, 1946. This AT 

activity through the years has brought ACTUAL YOUR 


to light some of America's best  StupiO coeiee 
painters. TUBE 1” x 4 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY - 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLORS — 





460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


LOIS SHAW 
President 


HELEN APPLETON READ 


Gallery Director 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
JOSEPH ALLWORTHY 
CHARLES BASKERVILLE 
BEN BAZ 

LOUIS BETTS 

HELEN BLAIR 

ROBERT BRACKMAN 
GERALD L. BROCKHURST 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 
JOHN CARROLL 
AMAYLIA CASTALDO 
EDWARD L. CHASE 
PAUL CLEMENS 
BARBARA COMFORT 
WILFORD CONROW 
GARDNER COX 
SIDNEY DICKINSON 
WILLIAM E. DRAPER 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 
LILY CUSHING EMMET 
FURMAN FINCK 
KENNETH FORBES 
GEORGE W. GAGE 

G. H. IVES GAMMELL 
DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
BEN ALI HAGGIN 
CHANNING HARE 
ERIK HAUPT 

IRWIN HOFFMAN 


CHARLES HOPKINSON 
AMY JONES 

JOHN KOCH 

BARNARD LINTOTT 
LUIGI LUCIONI 

PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
GRETA MATSON 
HESTER MILLER 
RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON 
IVAN OLINSKY 
ROBERT PHILIPP 
MARGERY RYERSON 
LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 
MARION SIMONSON 
EUGENE SPEICHER 
JEAN SPENCER 
GORDON STEVENSON 
HILDA TAYLOR 

BYRON THOMAS 

PAUL TREBILCOCK 

VUK VUCHINICK 
FREDERICK E. WALLACE 
ELEANOR WEEDEN 
VICTOR WHITE 

JERE WICKWIRE 
FREDERICK W. WRIGHT 
HENRIETTE WYETH 
JOHN YOUNG-HUNTER 


— ow — 

CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of PORTRAITS 
by CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTERS 
— “ — 

Inquiries invited on Family Portraits, Official Portraits 
and Portraits from Photographs. 


10°00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 
4 . 
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